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Focus  on  Mongolia 


HE  perennial  entertainment  is  again  at  hand  when  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  new  members  will  be 
discussed  at  the  United  Nation.  US  spokesmen  will 
^  have  to  test  their  ingenuity  trying  to  convince  the  rest 
Jd  the  members  that  China  is  lacking  all  the  necessary 
Lalifications  for  membership,  and  that  the  “free  world” 
inukl  immediately  collapse  if  Chiang  Kai-shek  were  aban- 
kaed  or  even  offended.  Not  even  the  US  spokesmen  can 
Icoaceivably  believe  the  absurd  reasons  they  have  to  advance 
order  to  placate  their  “oldest”  (and  most  expensive)  Asian 
I)  lly  in  Formosa  and  to  maintain  their  6(X),(X)0  mercenaries 
krt.  However,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  help  of  the  Afro- 
Itiian  nations,  the  imbecile  situation  will  be  corrected,  and  the 
luS  and  some  of  her  voluntary  and  involuntary  supporters 
pill  have  to  get  reconciled  to  the  inevitable. 

Yet,  while  the  admission  of  China  is  resisted  on  the  familiar 
intern  of  pointing  out  that  she  is  ably  represented  by  the 
Jvtuous  delegates  from  Taiwan,  no  such  reasons  can  be  put 
^lorward  in  the  case  of  Mongolia.  It  seems  that  the  State 
pepartment  has  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
^  reasons  to  continue  barring  that  Central  Asian  country 
rom  membership,  and  that  relations  with  it  should  be  normal¬ 
ised  abo  by  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  ties.  Even  so, 
ipposition  inside  and  outside  the  US  to  such  a  move  are  con- 
iderable.  The  pressure  of  the  notorious  China  lobby  also 
iwers  Mongolia  which  it  labels  as  a  “Chinese  puppet”.  On 
be  other  hand,  those  well-informed  personifications  of  political 
nsdom,  Mr.  Charles  Halleck  (Republican  leader  of  the  House 
>1  Representatives)  and  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  (minority 
cader  in  the  Senate)  recently  enriched  our  knowledge  by 
Mongolia  “the  oldest  of  all  the  Soviet  Union’s  puppet 
Wes".  This  is  not  playing  the  game,  for  the  State  Department 
on’t  know  under  which  title  to  attack  Mongolia.  The  two 
aders  of  American  public  opinion,  perfect  examples  of  good- 
ill  against  nations,  vigorously  protested  that  the  “continued 
bpiay  of  interest  by  some  high  State  Department  officials  in 
K  admission  of  China  to  the  UN”  was  “bad  enough”,  but 
*  thought  of  recognising  “Outer  Mongolia  is  simply  incred- 
>le’’.  Outside  pressure  is  mainly  represented  by  Taiwan  which 
>rgetting  thaf  even  Kuomintang  China  had  to  recognise  its 
fdependence  in  January  1946  and  to  agree  to  establish 
Iplomatic  relations  with  it  after  Mongolians  confirmed  their 
JHintry’s  independence  in  the  plebiscite  of  October,  1945. 
iill,  it  seems  that  Washington  realizes  that  the  admission  of 
Mongolia  cannot  be  prevented  without  barring  the  membership 
f  Mauretania  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  irritating  a  large 
oup  of  Afro-Asian  nations.  It  is  therefore,  likely  that  the 
IS  will  not  oppose  the  entry  of  Mongolia  which  is  now  over¬ 


due  for  15  years.  When,  after  the  Mongolian  Revolution  in 
1921,  the  Mongolian  Government  proposed  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  including  the  US,  to  establish  normal  political 
and  trade  relations,  it  was  snubbed  by  the  West  and  thus  driven 
into  isolation  and  exclusive  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
from  where  she  has  received  great  and  selfless  help  at  times 
of  bitter  need.  To  blame  Mongolia  for  this  today  is  grossly 
unfair.  Today  Ulan  Bator  has  diplomatic  relations  with  some 
twenty  countries,  amongst  them  such  big  powers  as  China, 
India,  Indonesia  and  others.  Mongolia  nowadays  lies  on 
international  train  and  air  routes,  has  made  colossal  strides 
in  its  development  and  is  certainly  a  much  more  cultured  and 
better  administered  country  than  some  of  the  present  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  To  call  the  Mongols  “puppets”  is  a 
baseless  insult,  and  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  UN  is 
either  dishonesty  or  folly,  or  both. 

Asia  in  the  Space  Age 

IT  seems  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  month  of  August  of 
this  historic  year  will  be  remembered  less  for  the  Berlin 
crisis,  which  totters  wearily  onwards  along  its  predictable 
road,  than  for  the  twenty-hve-hour  orbit  flight  of  the  Soviet 
“cosmonaut”  Major  Herman  Titov,  representing  the  second 
significant  step  in  the  conquest  of  space.  It  is  an  all-too- 
obvious  comment  on  the  state  of  contemporary  civilisation 
that  standing  as  it  does,  on  the  threshold  of  unlocking  the 
secrets  of  the  stars,  it  should  at  the  same  time  appear  incapable 
of  solving  those  relatively  easier  problems  of  Berlin  or  the 
abolition  of  nuclear  weapons.  What  is  the  use,  many  people 
are  asking,  of  devoting  such  vast  sums,  and  so  much  man  and 
and  brain-power,  to  space  research,  when  there  are  millions 
still  suffering  dire  poverty  and  disease? 

Yet  these  very  millions  of  the  poorest  may  yet  prove  the 
sharpest  pacemakers  in  the  further  development  of  space 
knowledge.  Thp  three  developing  continents  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  must  be  feeling  more  acutely  than  ever 
their  own  backwardness  in  economic  resources,  science  and 
technology,  and  are  impatient  to  catch  up  with  the  standards  of 
modem  times.  They  sense  that  in  the  new  space  research 
there  may  be  the  means  to  speed,  their  own  development,  and 
bitterly  resent  the  diversion  of  much  needed  resources  into 
such  irrelevancies  as  the  cold  war,  extravagant  preparations 
for  nuclear  warfare,  restrictive  trading  blocs  and  intervention 
of  various  kinds,  both  economic  and  military,  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  countries  in  the  affairs  of  the  newly  independent 
nations.  These  are  a  universal  grievance  in  all  the  currently 
“neutralist”  powers,  perhaps  most  strongly  felt  in  Asia. 

In  space  research,  competition  is  implicit  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  which  probably  means 
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further  waste  and  duplication  of  resources  and  effort.  The 
US  in  particular  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  stigma  of  coming 
second  in  the  space  race.  Yet  in  historical  perspective,  the 
two  countries  have  both  been  path-hnders  for  the  space  age 
in  their  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  rockets  and  space 
probes.  The  basis  was  in  any  case  laid  far  earlier  by  men  of 
many  nationalities.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  either  power  to  point  out  that  the  fuels  used,  for 
example,  to  power  their  rockets  were  non-nuclear,  and  repre¬ 
sent  no  new  departure  in  that  sense.  The  principle  of  rocket 
propulsion  was  discovered  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  great 
new  developments  have  been  based  less  on  new  developments 
in  fundamental  science  in  either  Russia  or  America — would  it 
be  immodest  to  recall,  irrelevant  as  it  is  to  the  present  argument, 
that  it  was  the  Englishman  Rutherford  who  first  split  the 
atom? — than  on  further  refinements  and  intensive  application 
of  known  scientific  facts  and  technology.  It  was,  however, 
only  the  two  immensely  wealthy  countries  of  the  east  and  west 
hemispheres  that  could  devote  so  great  a  proportion  of  their 

wealth  and  their  scientific  manpower  to  the  study  of  space 

problems. 

Tlie  people  of  Asia  and  the  other  developing  areas  are  giving 
more  and  more  thought  to  the  speed  with  which  they  will  be 
able  to  bring  their  economies  up  to  date.  They  recognise  that 
science  and  technology  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them 
in  this  task,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  from  them  a  great  pull  on 

the  rich  nations  to  give  assistance.  Space  research,  far  from 
detracting  from  potential  assistance,  could  greatly  speed  it.  In 

a  recent  highly  interesting  interview  to  an  Asian  visitor,  the 
well-known  Soviet  woman  scientist.  Professor  Alla  Massevitch, 
mentioned  several  ways  in  which  the  exploration  of  space  will 
be  of  direct,  practical  use  even  in  purely  terrestrial  affairs.  The 
establishment  of  a  powerful  telescope  in  an  observatory  on, 
for  instance,  the  moon,  outside  the  veil  of  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  would  make  possible  astronomical  observations 
hundreds  of  times  more  distinct  and  accurate  than  at  present. 
The  knowledge  gained  of  conditions  in  outer  space  would  help 
in  all  branches  of  science,  especially  biology,  medicine,  physics 
and  geochemistry.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  intellectual 
and  philosophical  fields,  too  it  will  be  possible  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  such  ultimate  problems  of  human  thought  as  the 

origin  of  the  universe,  and  perhaps  the  secret  of  life  itself. 

The  nations  that  stand  on  the  brink  of  such  knowledge  must 
in  the  very  near  future  find  the  human  wisdom  to  cooperate, 
instead  of  competing.  Already  both  have  recognised  the  need 
to  give  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  though  at 
present  both  are  impelled  by  a  sense  of  competition  in  this  too. 
But  the  needy  countries,  by  their  readiness  to  accept  aid  from 
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both  sides,  are  inevitably  pushing  them  towards  cooperation 
in  this  sphere.  Cooperation  in  one  sphere  necessarily  create 
cooperation  in  others.  The  developing  countries  will  want 
both  nuclear  power  and  space  research  to  speed  their  growth. 
Their  peoples  are  impatient.  Soon  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  they  are  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  on  the  highest  levels 
of  modern  living  and  knowledge. 


Common  Market- 

Commonwealth 


Mr.  MACMILLAN’S  announcement  last  month  that 
Britain  is  to  apply  for  full  membership  of  the  Euro 
pean  Economic  Community  is  of  great  historical 
significance.  If  the  difficulties  which  exist  at  present  are 
overcome,  and  the  negotiations  with  the  Six  reach  a  successful 
conclusion,  a  new  chapter  will  open  in  the  histories  of  Britain 
and  of  Western  Europe.  More  important,  the  consequences 
of  the  British  decision  are  bound  to  have  far-reaching  effects 

on  the  Commonwealth,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  advance 
of  the  negotiations  whether  the  association  as  a  whole  will  gain 
or  lose. 

Some  months  ago,  when  it  became  obvious  that  Britain  wis 
seriously  considering  the  question  of  full  membership  of  ttej 
EEC,  several  voices  were  raised  in  Commonwealth  countries. 

especially  in  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  wm 

clearly  hostile  to  the  idea  of  British  entry.  As  exporters  of 

grain,  meat  and  dairy  produce,  their  economies  have  traditios 
ally  been  developed  on  the  needs  of  the  British  market,  and  it 
was  widely  felt  that  they  would  have  to  give  way  in  tfaa 
market  to  European  farm  producers.  The  Asian  membenof 
the  Commonwealth  were  at  first  not  greatly  concerned  alibJ 
the  consequences  of  British  entry,  but  their  anxieties  seem  to 
have  increased  during  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  visit  to  their  rcs^ 
pective  capitals.  Both  India  and  Pakistan,  seeking  to  incrw 
their  exports  of  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods, 
would  be  hard  hit  if  instead  of  receiving  preferential  trail 
ment  for  their  industrial  exports  to  Britain,  they  would  have  taj 
compete  against  a  protected  and  more  developed  Europtiij 
economy. 

If  Britain  were  to  join  the  Common  Market  without  makini 
special  arrangements  for  Commonwealth  produce,  the  resil 

would  be  to  seriously  damage  the  economies  of  CommonweaM 
countries.  But  in  addition  to  that.  Commonwealth  countrx 
which  are  also  members  of  the  Sterling  Area  would  cease  t 
enjoy  a  preferential  position  in  relation  to  UK  capital,  sira 
by  freeing  capital  movements  the  bulk  of  British  privjJ 

capital  would  be  diverted  from  the  Commonwealth  to  Eurojuj 
The  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  have  said  that  it 
for  Britain  to  decide  whether  she  joins  the  Common  Marketfll 
not,  but  it  should  be  clear  to  Britain  that  if  a  decision  is  takei 
at  the  expense  of  Commonwealth  economies,  then  the  existiir 
pattern  of  Commonwealth  relationships  will  inevitably  sufd 
If  the  very  tangible  economic  benefits  which  result  froa 
Commonwealth  membership  are  to  be  lost,  then  the  politkl 
bonds  will  also  be  weakened,  and  the  association  might  br^ 
up  or  cease  to  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Britain  should  ii 
during  the  negotiations  that  if  the  present  system  of  preferescfl 
has  to  be  terminated,  it  should  be  done  so  only  gradually,  ail 
secondly  that  Commonwealth  exporters  should  be  compensaul 
for  the  loss  of  their  preferential  position  in  the  UK  mwlf 
by  a  substantial  liberalisation  of  import  policies  in  the  Comn^ 
Market  as  a  whole. 
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The  “neutral  summit”  meeting  in  Belgrade  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1  is  an  event  of  the  utmost  international  importance. 
Despite  various  signs  of  scepticism  amongst  some  of  the 
puticipating  countries  themselves,  the  conference  is  bound 
to  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  climate  of  world 
relations. 

“Positive  neutralism”,,  is  a  natural  reaction  of  nations  which 
try  to  define  their  stand  and  make  their  voices  heard  under 
the  present  world  conditions  of  its  bitter  split.  It  springs  from 
I  their  fundamental  interests  and  presupposes,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  creation  of  conditions  for  the  free  development  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries — which  means  removal  of  all  forms 
o(  colonialism  and  imperialism— and,  on  the  other,  the 
creation  of  conditions  for  a  constructive  rapprochement  of 
the  two  world  blocs  in  order  to  make  them  seriously  tackle 
the  two  main  problems  of  the  century ;  disarmament  and  the 
poverty  strangling  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 

only  neutralism,  rejecting  the  domination  of  any  bloc  (includ¬ 
ing  one  of  neutrals),  does  create  conditions  for  their  indepen- 
drat  development  and  protection  of  their  poor  resources 
igainst  the  all-devouring  armaments  drive.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
t  third  force  which  would  develop  on  its  own  basis,  radically 
reject  bloc  principles  and  evolve  instead  a  concept  of  moral 
pressure  and  constructive  initiative  vis-k-vis  the  two  major 
power  groupings.  Only  by  remaining  neutral  and  completely 
independent,  could  the  underdeveloped  countries  attract  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world — inducing  it  to  get  rid  of 
phantoms  of  its  own  making  and  by  supporting  all  steps  for 
consolidating  p>eace  whichever  side  may  take  them.  It  is  the 
neutral  countries  which  could  give  a  new  impetus  to  the 
problem  of  disarmament  which  the  West  seems  inclined  to 

pigeon-hole  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  East  appears  eager 

on  its  solution. 

However,  much  of  the  outcome  of  the  Belgrade  meeting 
will  depend  on  the  reactions  it  will  generate  in  the  world,  and 
particularly  on  what  attitude  the  two  major  blocs  will  take 
towards  it.  While  the  eastern  bloc  clearly  regards  this  con¬ 
ference  as  concerning  the  neutrals  themselves,  the  West 

became  increasingly  annoyed  as  its  “anti-colonial”  and  anti- 
imperialist”  character  became  more  obvious.  There  were  hints 
ud  whispers  that  the  neutrals  should  talk  about  anything  but 
avoid  dealing  with  questions  like  disarmament,  the  ending 
of  colonialism  and  other  problems  involving  such  unpleasant 
words  like  “Algeria”,  “Angola”,  “the  Congo”  and  “West 
Irian”  because  of  their  cute  anti-western  aftertaste.  In  other 
words,  the  neutrals  should  not  touch  upon  their  own  problems 
if  the  West  had  a  hand  in  their  origin.  The  thesis  about  a 
“Communist  offensive  on  the  flank”  and  the  idea  of  “con¬ 
taining  neutralism”  are  being  repeated  once  again  in  order 
to  make  the  neutral  world-wide  forum  adopt  a  “moderate” 
ie.  pro-western  orientation. 

Thus,  the  inertia  of  the  old  course  is  becoming  prevalent 
>|ain.  which  means  a  rejection  of  the  only  reasonable 
approach,  namely  the  promotion  of  the  development  of 


neutralism  by  liberating  the  new  countries  from  the  birth 
marks  of  western  domination.  If  we  want  to  have  the  rising 
nations  on  our  side,  we  should  help  them  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  are  interested  in  and  which  hinder  their  free  and 
independent  development.  But  up  to  now  the  West  has  tended 
to  see  only  in  terms  of  black  and  white  relating  them 
solely  to  its  conflict  with  Communism.  This  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  behaviour  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  positive  features  of  President  Kennedy’s 
Administration  has  been  its  new  motto,  supported  all  over 
the  West,  that  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  complete  mutual 
understanding  with  the  underdeveloped  countries  if  the 

Stability  of  the  “free  world”  is  to  be  secured.  This  is  a  direct 
admission  of  the  growing  importance  of  these  countries 

whose  population  constitutes  the  majority  of  humanity  and 
which — to  the  good  fortune  of  the  rest  of  the  world — still 
remain  neutral  and  constitute  the  backbone  of  contemporary 
neutralism.  Recognition  of  the  underdeveloped  countries’ 
problems  should,  therefore,  logically  lead  to  a  recognition  of 

“positive  neutralism”  as  the  basis  of  their  foreign  policy. 
However,  despite  many  diplomatic  hints  at  their  respect  for 

neutralism,  the  West  as  a  whole  and  the  US  in  particular, 
have  never  been  able  to  overcome  their  dilemma:  either  to 
agree  with  the  laissez-faire  principle  concerning  neutralism  or 
to  try,  despite  previous  disappointments,  to  turn  the  neutrals 
into  a  factor  of  western  power.  The  US  Department  of  State, 
apparently  afraid  that  the  sharp  turn  in  favour  of  the  neutrals 
declared  by  Mr.  Kennedy  may  be  overstepping  the  mark, 
views  the  neutral  countries  as  “a  reserve  (rf  the  cold  war  for 
the  next  ten  years  to  come”  within  the  frame  of  “US  global 
responsibility  in  the  face  of  Communist  offensive”.  Thus  the 
new  course  of  recognising  neutralism  more  and  more, 
assumes  the  character  of  a  strategy  of  systematic  pressure 

upon  the  neuralgic  knots  of  the  neutral  world  such  as  India 

or  some  African  countries  so  that  they,  as  Mr.  Rusk  has  said, 

“could  be  neutral  not  against  us  but  against  our  adversaries”. 

Outward  changes  in  the  US  approach  towards  neutralism 
are  remarkable  indeed.  “When  I  arrived  in  this  country  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  neutralism  was  kept  in  doubt  and 
suspicion.  Now  neutralism  is  respected,”  is  how  Mr.  Cbagla, 

former  Indian  Ambassador,  summed  up  his  stay  in  the  US. 
While  in  Latin  America  neutralism  has  stepped  on  the  US 
thresht^d,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  talks  with  General  de  Gaulle 
on  May  31 — June  2,  agreed  that  even  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam  are  sliding  towards  neutralism  and  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  medicine  altogether  against  this  disease.  A  painful 
admission  for  the  president  of  a  country  which  not  so  long 
ago  declared  neutralism  as  “immoral”. 

One  cannot  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  the 
present  US  policy  of  tolerance  towards  neutralism  may  be 

based  on  the  recognition  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Pax 
Americana  doctrine  and  an  effort  to  switch  over  from  the 
old  method  of  using  political  pressure  and  encirclement  to  a 
new,  more  flexible  one  of  undermining  it.  Indeed,  US  foreign 
assistance  has  been  declared  a  principal  channel  of  American 
influence  upon  the  neutrals.  ISy  80  per  cent,  it  stimulates 
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at  the  conference  in  order  to  reduce  “positive  neutralnm’' 
with  all  its  political  problems  to  the  level  of  pure  statetneatsi 
about  non-commitment  to  the  blocs  and  to  promise  the  neutnl 
countries  a  stream  of  collective  aid  from  the  West. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pass  by  Casablanca  in  Africa  or 
Bandung  in  Asia,  and  a  further  growth  of  “positive 
neutralism”  is  inevitable.  The  convocation  of  the  Belgrade 


American  exports,  as  Mr.  Dillon  recently  stated;  by  50  per 
cent.,  according  to  President  Kennedy,  it  is  used  directly  for 
American  military  purposes;  and  by  100  per  cent,  it  is 
designed  to  keep  the  neutral  massive  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Soviet  influence  and  to  secure  priority  for  the  Americans  in 
the  economy  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  as  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  the  most  outstanding  spokesman  of  the  “new  course”, 
has  disclosed.  The  new  American  course  for  promoting  the 


these  problems  contemporary  neutralism  is  unthinkable. 

Contemporary  neutralism — or  whatever  it  may  be  called- 
has  little  to  do  with  the  traditional  concept  of  military 


neutrality  which  constitutes  only  one  of  its  principles.  Con- 
temptorary  neutralism  has  grown  ;jp  as  a  mode  of  existence  of 
a  greater  part  of  humanity,  of  the  underdeveloped  countria 
and  the  nations  which  formerly  constituted  the  colonial 
periphery  of  the  world.  As  such,  these  countries  have  their 
own  problems  which  should  be  solved  according  to  their  own 
interests,  not  in  the  interests  of  Communism  or  Capitalisin. 
If  these  problems  are  called  “liquidation  of  colonialism”,  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  West  if  it  is  still  responsible  for 
colonialism.  If  they  are  called  “disarmament”,  “abolition  of 
bases  and  blocs”,  or  the  cessation  of  wars  in  Algeria  or 
Angola,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  all  who  are  responaibk 
for  them.  If  the  Soviet  position  on  these  problems  happeni  to 
coincide  with  the  position  of  the  neutrals,  then  all  the  better 
for  the  USSR  because  it  demonstrates  its  capability  of  con- 
prehending  the  trends  of  the  future.  And  if  the  leaden  ofj 
neutralism  properly  realise  their  historical  mandate,  then  it 
should  be  clear  to  them  that  they  need  not  have  any  con¬ 
ference  at  all  if  it  does  not  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  proUnn 
hitherto  unsolved  within  the  United  Nations,  including  con¬ 
structive  negotiations  between  the  great  powers.  Then 
problems  are  not  just  a  question  of  the  alignment  of  fores 
or  influence  of  the  two  blocs — they  form  the  question  of  the 
very  existence  and  devdopment  of  the  neutral  countries. 

themselves  would  create  unsurpassable 
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development  of  new  nations  is  particularly  felt  in  Africa,  but 
US  aid  there  remains  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
$4-5  billion  which  France  has  received  during  her  war  in 
Algeria.  When  describing  the  US  attitude  towards  neutralism, 
references  to  American  aid  are  much  less  convincing  than 
US  attempts  to  build  big  war  bases  in  Somalia  or  in  New 
Guinea. 

Efforts  have  naturally  been  made  by  the  US  to  influence  the 
neutrals  on  the  eve  of  their  world-wide  conference  in  favour 
of  the  West.  Partly  through  lobby  diplomacy  in  the  Security 
Council,  partly  directly  in  some  African  countries,  American 
diplomats  tried  to  bring  home  to  the  neutrals  that  the  West 
is  opposed  to  the  declared  purposes  of  the  conference,  and 
made  it  obvious  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  main 
champions  of  “positive  neutralism”  in  a  minority  and  to 
secure  victory  at  the  conference  for  ideas  analogous  to  the 
loose  doctrines  of  the  “African  Frenchmen”.  The  Department 
of  State  also  developed  vigorous  activity  in  some  African 
countries — inspirers  of  the  Monrovia  Conference — which  are 
not  regarded  as  exactly  purposeful  neutrals  within  neutralist 
ranks.  Similarly,  the  success  of  US  Ambassador  Mr.  Reinhard 
in  Cairo  in  urging  President  Nasser  to  exchange  high  words 
with  the  USSR  in  return  for  promises  of  more  dollar  aid  and 
recognition  of  special  UAR  interests  in  Libya,  Sudan  and 
Ethiopia,  have  been  mentioned  in  this  context.  It  is  believed 
that  the  US  hopes  to  water  down  some  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Belgrade  conference  with  the  help  of  a  number  of 
European  neutrals  who  have  been  invited  on  Mr.  Nehru’s 
instigation.  A  completely  concerted  plan  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  out  according  to  which  special  measures  will  be  taken 


The  neutrals 

obstacles  in  their  own  way  should  they  be  tempted  to  creak 
a  “bloc  of  the  non-committed”.  The  struggle  for  the  "thW 
force”  would  assume  dimensions  perilous  to  the  third  force 
itself.  Unity  on  bloc  principles  means  grievous  necessity  o( 
nominating  authoritative  leaders.  It  would  be  the  end  of 
“positive  neutralism”  the  power  of  which  comes  from  the 
moral  unity  of  the  independent  countries. 

It  seems  the  United  States  would  have  no  objections  to  i 
“neutral  bloc”  if  they  could  beforehand  make  neutralian 
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SOVIET-INDONESIAN  RELATIONS 


1950-1960 


Although  the  soviet  union  extended  its  recognition 
to  the  new  Republic  of  Indonesia  as  e^rly  as  January  25, 
1950,  not  until  1954  did  the  USSR  establish  diplomatic 
Kktions  with  Djakarta.  Since  then  their  relations  have  be- 
cotne  increasingly  intimate  and  cooperative.  The  autumn  of 
1956  was  marked  by  President  Sukarno’s  state  visit  to  Moscow, 
tad  wherever  he  went  in  the  Soviet  Union  he  was  accorded 
hige  public  demonstrations  of  welcome.  As  a  result  of  the 
mk,  Indonesia  received  a  $100  million  loan  from  the  USSR. 
Moreover,  both  governments  showed  warm  support  for  each 
other’s  policy  objectives  and  exchanged  effusive  declarations  of 
oodying  affection.  In  May  1957,  Marshal  Kliment  Voroshilov, 
former  Soviet  President,  visited  Indonesia  with  the  intentions 
of  courting  Indonesia’s  favour,  strengthening  Sukarno’s  posi- 
tkn  in  enunciating  the  concept  of  guided  democracy,  and  off¬ 
setting  the  “malicious”  anti-Soviet  propaganda  after  the 
Hongarian  revolt.  In  the  early  part  of  1958  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Sumatra  and  Sulawesi  (Celebes).  The  supplying  of  arms 
ud  ammunition  to  the  rebels  by  the  Nationalist  Government 
on  Taiwan,  and  Dulles’  “accusation”  that  the  Indonesian 
Government  was  dominated  by  “Leftists”  were  viewed  by 
Djdrarta  with  intense  scepticism  and  suspicion.  Generally 
speaking  Djakarta  tended  to  interpret  Dulles’  “unfortunate 
sWements”  as  America’s  implicit  sympathy  for  the  rebel 
jovemment.  At  that  critical  moment  the  Soviet  Union  not 
only  gave  moral  support  to  Sukarno  but  sent  jet  planes  and 
ships  to  Indonesia. 

From  early  1958  until  February  1960,  the  emphasis  in 
Soviet-Indonesian  relations  was  upon  increase  of  trade,  aid. 
ud  cultural  exchange.  Premier  Khrushchev  in  February  1960, 
during  his  state  visit  to  Indonesia,  offered  a  $250  million  loan 
in  order  to  help  relieve  Indonesia's  economic  crisis.  In  recent 
months,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Dutch  “military  threat”  from 
West  Irian,  Moscow  has  promised  moral  as  well  as  military 
support  to  the  Indonesian  delegation  headed  by  the  Minister 
of  Defense  and  National  Security,  General  Haris  Abdul 
Nuution.  The  Soviets  have  already  begun  to  build  two  atomic 
ractors  and  a  steel  factory  in  Indonesia. 

Active  and  Independent  Foreign  Policy 
In  studying  Soviet-Indonesian  relations  since  1950,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  briefly  the  ideal  foreign  policy  as  seen  by 
the  Indonesians  themselves.  Herbert  Feith,  an  Australian 
opert  on  Indonesian  affairs,  has  summarized  the  guide-lines 
of  Indonesia’s  foreign  relations  as  follows: 

Indonesia  .  .  .  pursues  a  policy  of  non-alignment  in  the  Cold 
War.  Indonesian  leaders  speak  of  it  as  an  active  independent 
policy  aimed  at  safeguarding  world  peace.  This  policy  rests  in 
part  on  a  jealous  and  sensitive  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
Indonesia’s  new  and  hard-won  independence  and  for  its  maxi¬ 
mum  freedom  of  international  action.  It  represents  also  an 
attitude  critical  of  both  the  Western  and  the  Soviet-group 
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countries,  their  social  values,  and  their  put  policies  toward 
Indonesia.  In  addition  it  is  rooted  in  the  carefully  reasoned 
belief  of  a  number  of  Indonesian  leaders  that  their  country  can 
best  contribute  to  world  peace  from  the  vantage  point  of 
nonalignment  and  a  lack  of  prior  commitment  to  either  world 
bloc.  ...  Of  greatest  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  independence,  its  leaders  argue,  is  domestic  political 
stability.! 

More  than  this,  there  is  the  general  belief  among  Indonesian 
leaders  that  any  entanglement  in  the  cold  war  would  auto¬ 
matically  obstruct  the  development  of  national  identity. 

Although  the  Djakarta  government  has  often  ben  criticized 
by  the  West  as  being  left-leaning.  Prof.  J.  M.  van  der  Kroef 
observes  that  Indonesia’s  foreign  policy  is  probably  more 
“impartial”  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  South-East  Asia. 
Conscious  of  Indonesia’s  strategic  location  and  its  vast 
resources,  Indonesian  leaders  have  taken  every  possible 
advantage  of  the  East-West  rivalry  to  elicit  economic  and 
material  support.  “Active  and  independent  foreign  policy”, 
.says  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio,  “aims  at  getting  material 
benefit  and  profit  for  the  sake  of  the  nation’s  construction.” 

1950>1955:  From  Apprelieiisioa  to  Realfaation 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  both  in  and 
outside  the  United  Nations  supported  Indonesia  in  its  struggle 
for  independence,  but  Indonesian  leaders  tend  to  view  the 
Soviet  record  from  1945  to  1949  as  having  been  motivated 
much  more  by  cold  calculations  of  narrow  self-interest  tlun 
by  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Indonesia.^  The 
Madiun  Incident  is  an  illustrative  reminder  in  suspecting  the 
Soviet  intentions.  As  one  may  recall,  on  September  18,  1948, 
a  Communist  revolt  broke  out  in  Indonesia.  The  insurgents 
under  Muso,  Suripno  (both  had  just  returned  from  Moscow) 
and  Sjarifuddin  seized  Madiun  and  proclaimed  a  Soviet 
regime.  The  revolt  was  brutally  quelled  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  headed  by  Sukarno  and  Hatta.  Muso,  Suripno,  and 
Sjarifuddin  lost  their  lives  in  their  abortive  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  revolutionary  government.  For  this  reason,  until  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  March  1953,  Sukarno  and  Hatta  had 
repeatedly  been  called  by  Moscow  “the  tools  of  American 
imperialists”,  “the  stooges  of  colonialism”,  and  “the  shameless 
collaborators  of  Japanese  militarists.” 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  the  Island 
Republic  in  January  1950.  In  May  1950,  an  Indonesian  mission 
headed  by  Palar,  former  Indonesian  ambassador  to  India, 
arrived  in  Moscow  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations.  Because  of  the  cold  treatment  received  by  the 
Palar  mission  and  the  apathy  of  the  pro-western  Indonesian 
Government  at  that  time,  an  embassy  had  not  been  set  up 
immediately.  The  death  of  Stalin  in  March  1953,  however, 
was  followed  by  Moscow’s  peace  offensive.  The  Soviets  had 
ceased  to  call  Sukarno  and  Hatta  “the  puppets  of  American 
imperialists”,  and  under  this  circumstance  Indonesian  leaders 
began  to  view  the  Soviet  government  in  a  more  favourable 
light.  On  August  17,  1953,  President  Sukarno  stated  in  an 
address  on  the  Eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Independence  that  Parliament  wanted  an  embassy  set  up  in 
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Moscow  that  year  “in  order  that  equilibrium  be  maintained  in 
our  diplomatic  relations”.  In  1954  ambassadors  were  Anally 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year  trade  relations  and  Soviet  technical  assistance  were 
the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  two  governments. 
Numerous  Indonesian  delegations — trade,  agricultural,  indus¬ 
trial,  medical,  railway,  and  women’s — ^visited  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  same  year.  Particularly  conspicuous  was  the  Russian 
exhibit  at  the  International  Trade  Fair  in  Djakarta  held  during 
August  and  September. 

Ever  since  the  setting  up  of  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Djakarta, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  avoid  any  open  identification 
with  the  PKI  (Indonesian  Communist  Party).  Actually,  since 
the  Madiun  Incident  in  1948,  the  members  of  the  PKI  who 
had  not  joined  the  revolt  were  allowed  to  act  above  ground. 
The  PKI  did  not  disintegrate  at  this  time  because  of  the  help 
of  devoted  Chinese-Indonesian  activities,  particularly  Tan 
Ling-djie.  In  the  first  half  of  1952  Dipa  Nusantara  Ai^t — 28 
years  old  and  reportedly  back  from  a  year  in  North  Vietnam 
— and  a  group  of  able  young  men  were  successful  in  taking 
over  the  party  command  from  Tan  Ling-djie.  In  the  summer 
of  1953  the  collapse  of  the  Wilopo  Cabinet  was  succeeded 
by  the  strongly  nationalistic  Ali  Cabinet.  Due  to  the  organiza¬ 
tional  ability  of  its  leaders,  the  PKI  emerged  as  one  of  four 
major  parties  in  the  1955  elections,  winning  6,176,914  votes 
and  39  seats. 


1956-1957:  Djnlr  aita-Moecow  Rapprocfaeiacnt 

In  April  1956,  a  month  before  President  Sukarno  visited 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  offered  long-term  loans 
to  Indonesia  to  finance  important  industrial  and  agricultural 
projects.  In  late  August  and  early  September  of  that  year. 
President  Sukarno  paid  a  state  visit  to  Moscow  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  In  his  speeches  in  the 
USSR  he  outlined  Indonesia’s  foreign  policy,  reiterated 
especially  the  necessity  for  the  return  of  West  Irian,  and  hinted 
he  favoured  accepting  economic  aid  from  any  countries  pro¬ 
viding  it  had  no  political  strings  attached.  As  a  result  of 
Sukarno’s  visit,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  September  11 
under  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  provide  Indonesia  tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  aid  valued  at  $1(X)  million  at  a  low  interest 
rate  over  a  long-term  period.  Later,  in  May  1957,  former 
Soviet  chief  of  state.  Marshal  Voroshilov,  paid  a  formal  visit 
to  Indonesia.  Besides  advocating  the  termination  of 
colonialism,  the  transfer  of  West  Irian,  a  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  and  non-interference  in  internal  affairs,  he 
calM  for  the  strengthening  of  Soviet-Indonesian  ties.  How¬ 
ever,  he  made  no  public  reference  to  any  ties  between  the 
PKI  and  the  outside  Communist  world.  As  time  passed  by. 
the  Communists  not  only  appeared  to  have  increased  both  the 
size  of  their  following  and  the  strength  of  their  organization, 
but  also  to  have  won  first  place  in  the  Central  Java  and  East 
Java  provincial  elections  of  mid- 1957. 

On  May  17,  1956,  during  his  visit  in  the  US  President 


Sukarno  told  a  joint  session  of  the  American  Congress:  “The 
return  of  West  Irian  is  for  us  the  remaining  part  of  fins] 
instalment  on  the  colonial  debt.  We  see  our  brothers  still  io 
chains,  who  joined  with  us  in  proclaiming  our  common  in¬ 
dependence,  and  so  our  own  freedom  is  not  yet  complete.”  Dr. 
Mohammad  Hatta,  Indonesia’s  Vice-President  until  November 
1956,  speaks  for  probably  an  overwhelming  majority  of  thoie 
Indonesian  leaders  who  stand  in  opposition  to  Communism 
when  he  argues: 

To  permit  West  Irian  to  continue  indefinitely  as  a  bone  of 
contention  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  is  to  afford 
Communism  an  opportunity  to  spread  in  Indonesia.  ...  So  loni 
as  West  Irian  is  in  Dutch  hands,  that  long  will  the  Conununiii 
Party  of  Indonesia  be  able  to  carry  on  a  violent  agitation,  usiig 
nationalism  as  an  excuse,  to  oppose  colonialism  and  thereby 
*  touch  the  soul  of  the  Indonesian  people  whose  memories  are 
still  fresh  with  the  struggle  for  freedom  against  colonialism. . . . 
Indeed,  till  the  question  of  West  Irian  is  settled  Indonesisa 
politics  will  be  more  irrational  than  rational. 

While  the  US  has  been  vacillating  in  committing  itself  on  the  Subi 
West  Irian  issue,  the  sedulous  support  of  the  Indonesian  posi-  ftce 
tion  by  the  USSR  has  generally  been  appreciated  by  Indo-  ^ 
nesian  leaders,  especially  President  Sukarno.  “The  Americu  nd 
attitude  in  this  matter”,  says  Sukarno,  “is  always  connected  niiii 
with  what  attitude  she  has  to  take  towards  the  Nether-  Mm 
lands.  .  .  .  That  is  why  the  Indonesians  start  to  look  toward:  m 
another  direction;  to  put  it  frankly:  Indonesia  starts  to  look  char 
with  sympathy  at  Moscow.  Actually,  you’ll  discover  that  it's 
in  Moscow  where  they  justify  Indonesia’s  claim  on  West 
Irian.” 


1958:  Rebellion 


In  February  1958  the  political  instability  in  Indonesia, 
accentuated  by  economic  disruptions,  inefficiency  and  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  administration,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  tla 
military  commanders  outside  Java,  culminated  in  the  outbreak 
of  a  rebellion  in  Sumatra  and  Sulawesi.  It  was  crushed  with 
swift  action  and  the  help  of  Soviet  arms  and  jet  planes  by  the 
central  government  within  four  months.  During  this  critical 
period  Djakarta  was  very  suspicious  of  America’s  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  rebels  and  the  supplying  of  arms  and 
ammunition  by  Natioruilist  China  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indonesians,  is  a  satellite  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile 
the  USSR  cultivated  Djakarta’s  favour  by  severely  attacki^ 
the  US.  The  so-called  “Revolutionary  Government”  declared 
Pravda  “was  instigated  by  stooges  of  the  imperialists,  who  an 
in  the  pay  of  SEATO.”^  Djakarta’s  distrust  of  the  US  and 
the  rapid  economic  deterioration  tended  to  drive  Indonesia  to 
be  more  dependent — politically  and  economically — on  the 
Communist  bloc,  in  particular  the  USSR. 


1.  See  Herbert  Feith,  “Indonesia,”  in  Governments  and  Politics 
of  South-east  Asia.  ed.  G.  McT.  Kahin  (Ithaca,  N.Y. :  Cornell 
University  Press,  1959),  p.  227. 

2.  See  George  Kahin,  “Indonesia,”  in  Afo/or  Governments  of 
Asia,  ed.  G.  McT.  Kahin  (Ithaca,  N.Y. :  Cornell  University 
Press,  1958),  p.  579. 

3.  Quoted  in  J.  M.  van  der  Kroef,  “International  Aspects  of  the 
Indonesian  Scene,”  Eastern  World,  August  1958,  p.  21. 


1959-1960:  Greater  Cooperation  Djakarta-Moecow 
After  the  rebellion,  the  political  situation  had  been  relativd|li 
improved  in  the  latter  part  of  1958,  but  1959  saw  Indoneai 
gripped  in  the  worst  inflation  since  it  won  its  sovereignty  i 
de^de  ago.  It  was  against  these  economic  odds,  largely  as  > 
result  of  government  measures,  that  President  Sukarno  hesi¬ 
tated  to  act  and  could  not  act  effectively.  On  the  political  side, 
the  PKI  was  to  a  large  extent  blocked  by  the  Army  headed  by 
General  Nasution.  Moreover,  it  appeared  not  unlikely  thst 
the  Army  was  restlessly  trying  to  seize  power. 

In  February  1960,  Premier  Khrushchev  made  a  dramstk 
trip  to  Indonesia.  Former  US  President  Eisenhower  did  not 
visit  Indonesia  on  his  extensive  tour  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  in  December  1959.  The  nationalistically  sensitise 
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pjfitt  of  Indonesia  felt  that  they  were  simply  “left  out”,  and 
lilr.  Khrushchev’s  visit,  to  a  certain  extent,  did  offset  the 
pi^ology  of  favouritism. 

Ever  since  Khrushchev’s  visit,  Soviet-Indonesian  relations 
ktve  become  more  cooperative  than  ever  before.  In  July  1960, 
Ftfit  Minister  Djuanda  visited  Moscow  and  formalized  the 
(oaperation  agreement  between  Indonesia  and  the  USSR. 
Uider  the  agreement  the  Soviet  Union  is  granting  Indonesia  a 
{250  million  credit  for  financing  development  projects  and  for 
cotducting  researches  in  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 
Two  of  the  projects  to  be  built  with  the  Soviet  credit  will  be 
II  iron  and  steel  plant  with  a  capacity  output  of  100,000  tons 
per  year  and  the  “sub-critical  assembly”  and  “IRT-1000” 
iiomic  reactors.  More  surprising,  however,  wds  the  arrival  a 
few  months  ago  in  Moscow  of  a  government  delegation  from 
liie  Indonesian  Republic  led  by  General  Nasution,  Minister 
of  National  Security  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Indonesian 
Army.  The  delegation,  which  also  included  Foreign  Minister 
Sabandrio,  had  the  sole  purpose  of  purchasing  arms  in  the 
face  of  the  Dutch  military  threat  from  West  Irian.  Dr. 
Sabandrio  said  on  a  question  that  this  purchase  of  arms  to  be 
nade  from  the  USSR  would  not  make  up  part  of  the  $250 
wllinn  Soviet  credit.  He  stressed  that  the  arms  purchase  in 
Moicow  did  not  mean  a  change  in  Indonesian  foreign  policy 
bat  was  precisely  an  implementation  of  its  independent 
character.  It  was  reported  that  the  conversations  between 


Premier  Khrushchev  and  the  Indonesian  delegation  were 
marked  by  “a  spirit  of  friendship  and  understanding. 
(The  cementation  of  this  friendly  relationship  by  President 
Sukarno’s  successful  visit  to  the  USSR  last  June  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  survey  as  it  only  deals  with  the  period  1950-1960. 
—Ed.) 

Conduskm:  Soviet  Policy  Objectives 
Indonesia’s  active  and  independent  foreign  policy  aims  at 
non-involvement  in  the  cold  war,  the  growth  of  national 
identity,  and  the  development  of  national  construction.  Since 
1950,  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  Indonesia  has  been  coopera¬ 
tive,  helpful,  and  peaceful.  The  USSR  has  been  offering 
economic  and  technical  aid,  avoiding  any  open  identification 
with  the  PKI,  and  supporting  Indonesia’s  independent  foreign 
policy.  In  general  we  can  identify  Soviet  policy  objectives 
toward  Indonesia  as  follows:  (1)  Not  to  let  Indonesia  ally  with 
the  West  because  of  its  strategic  location  and  its  vast  resources; 
(2)  support  Indonesia’s  claim  on  West  Irian;  (3)  influence 
Indonesia’s  foreign  policy  by  offering  economic  and  technical 
aid.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  PKI,  the  Soviet  leaders  prob¬ 
ably  hope  that  it  will  win  over  Sukarno  and  at  the  same  time 
infiltrate  the  Army.  Although  Chinese  influence  is  increasing 
in  the  PKI,  the  party  leaders,  according  to  Prof.  Justus  M. 
van  der  Kroef,  are  at  present  more  oriented  toward  Moscow 
than  toward  Peking. 


CONGRESS  AND  FORTHCOMING 
INDIAN  ELECTIONS 


PREM  NARAIN  AGRAWAL 


INDIA  is  now  getting  ready  for  her  third  general  elections 
to  be  held  in  the  second  half  of  February  1962,  in  which 
the  largest  number  of  voters  in  the  world,  over  one 
hundred  millions,  will  participate.  Arrangements  are  being 
nude  to  have  it  all  over  the  country  in  fewer  days,  lesser 
expenses  and  trouble,  and  to  declare  the  results  sooner  than 
It  previous  elections. 

All  the  political  parties  have  already  started  their  work, 
cinvassing  for  votes  and  selecting  candidates.  Besides  the 
inual  all- India  parties — Congress,  Praja  Socialist,  Com¬ 
munist,  Jansangh — a  new  one  known  as  “Independent  Party” 
led  by  the  veteran  congress  leader  C.  Rajagopalachari,  is  in 
the  field.  It  may  not  outweigh  the  Congress  but  in  certain 
places  it  will  offer  it  tough  opposition. 

teeesB  Despite  Unpopularity 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  principal  speakers  of  the  various 
political  parties  that  though  the  Congress  has  lost  most  of 
its  former  popularity  and  prestige  it  will  nevertheless  come 
out  successfully  and  will  be  able  to  form  a  stable  government. 

Sixteen  years  of  uninterrupted  rule  by  the  Congress  have 
hrought  about  a  general  and  inevitable  deterioration  in  the 
morale  of  the  party  workers  from  top  to  bottom.  Their 
prejudices,  likes  and  dislikes,  sense  of  superiority  and  their 
confidence  in  winning  elections  paved  the  way  for  inefficiency, 
corruption  and  favouritism  both  in  government  and  party 
*ork.  Their  former  tremendous  popularity  with  the  masses, 
cnee  the  strength  and  backbone  of  the  party,  has  now  become 


their  main  weakness,  undermining  its  position  and  influence 
to  a  degree  usually  not  realized  by  the  congressmen  them¬ 
selves.  The  party  structure  is  cracking  from  within  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  various  State 
chief  ministers  do  not  enjoy  the  former  confidence  of  the 
party  and  have  to  devote  most  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  keeping  themselves  in  office  rather  than  to  administrative 
matters.  Rejected  candidates  have  often  left  the  party  and 
fought  elections  opposing  the  official  Congress  candidates  or 
worked  from  behind  the  scenes  against  the  party  candidates. 

These  and  many  other  reasons  have  weakened  the  Congress 
Party  enormously.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  respected  and 
influential  leaders  like  Nehru  the  crack  would  have  finished 
the  party  long  ago. 

Divided  Oppositioa 

In  fact,  the  strength  of  Congress  lies  elsewhere.  The  hope¬ 
lessly  divided  opposition  in  numerous  local  and  at  least  in 
four  all- India  parties  provides  it  ample  opportimity  to  score 
an  easy  success.  One  Congress  candidate  is  usually  opposed 
by  four  or  five  candidates.  Though  there  is  much  talk  in  the 
opposition  parties  to  offer  a  united  front  to  Congress,  the 
chances  for  it  seem  to  be  far  away  due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  situation.  The  Congress,  which  for  instance  claims  to 
oppose  commumalism,  clings  to  the  ministry  with  the  help 
of  the  Muslim  League,  a  communal  party,  in  Kerala,  and  in 
Orissa,  till  a  few  months  back,  it  formed  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  with  Gantantra  Parished,  a  party  of  communal  feudal 
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lords.  In  the  local  Delhi  election  it  joined  hands  with  the 
Communists.  Praja  Socialists  are  not  very  far  from  the 
Congress  and  have  joined  a  Muslim  League— Congress  com¬ 
bination  to  form  a  government  in  Kerala.  Jansangh,  which 
has  been  declared  by  the  Congress  as  a  communal  party, 
was  wooed  by  it  in  I^lhi  and  some  of  its  leaders  have  been 
persuaded  to  join  the  Congress.  Personal  ambitions  amongst 
the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  do  not  allow  them  to  put  up 
a  united  opposition  and  Congress  does  its  best  to  keep  them 
divided. 

Solid  Sivport 

Another  source  of  strength  for  Congress  are  the  solid  votes 
in  each  constituency  of  the  country,  which  no  other  party  has 
been  able  to  build  up.  Moreover,  a  climate  has  been  created 
in  which  Muslims  feel  safe  only  with  the  Congress  party  in 
power.  In  its  desire  to  assiuv  the  votes  of  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity,  Congress  leaders  withdrew  their  opposition  to  the 
recent  Muslim  convention  in  New  Delhi,  though,  in  fact,  it  is 
meant  to  undermine  its  strength  in  the  near  future. 

The  so-called  Harijans  or  scheduled  castes  have  been  given 
many  special  facilities  by  the  Government  which  they  fear 
to  lose  if  Congress  is  defeated.  ThereftM-e,  they  will  vote  for 
Congress. 

Yet  another  source  ot  strength  to  Congress  comes  from 
the  illiterate,  unsophisticated  masses  of  the  rural  areas,  who 
do  not  know  of  any  misdeeds  ol  the  Congress  and  for  whom 
the  names  of  Gandhi  and  Nehru  operate  still  as  a  charm.  The 
name  of  Gandhi  continues  to  be  exploited  in  the  country  even 
today  and  every  unpopular  policy  of  the  Government  or  the 
Congress  is  defended  with  quotations  from  Gandhi. 

These  three  citadels  of  strength  of  the  Congress  Party 
constitute  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  voting  potential  the 
country  and  even  if  only  half  of  them  cast  their  votes  in 
support  of  Congress,  its  success  is  assured.  In  the  last  general 
elections  the  Congress  p<dled  <Mily  44  per  cent,  of  the  total 
votes  cast  and  yet  formed  the  Government  in  the  Centre  and 
all  States  except  in  two — Kerala  and  Orissa. 

People  in  the  cities  and  villages  tend  to  vote  against  the 
Congress.  In  the  recent  New  Delhi  parliammtary  by-election 
the  Congress  candidate  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jansangh  candidates.  The  constituency  has  a  big  percentage 
of  educated  peoi^e  and  civil  servants.  In  the  municipal  by- 
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election  in  Delhi  soon  after  this,  and  though  Congress  nad( 
it  a  prestige  issue,  it  was  defeated  by  a  Jansangh  candidsts. 


Money  and  Strategy 


•  Being  the  ruling  party  the  Congress  is  able  to  command 
enormous  amounts  of  money.  It  is  far  easier  for  it  to  coik^ 
funds  to  penetrate  the  countryside  and  to  influence  peo^ 
to  vote  for  it.  The  leaders  and  workers  of  the  Congress  an 
more  experienced  and  better  placed  in  election  strategy  tba 
those  of  any  other  party  in  India.  Both  these  facton  phy 
decisive  role  in  conducting  the  election  campaign  and  winn^ 
it  over. 


bkul 


In  the  recent  mid-term  election  in  the  state  of  Orissa  ti4 
Congress  Party  has  been  able  to  win  an  absolute  majority  for 
the  first  time  since  independence  and  is  now  in  a  positioni 
to  form  a  stable  government.  The  reason  for  the  stupendmw^" 
success  of  the  Congress  in  winning  82  seats  out  of  140  af 
attributed  to  the  power  of  money  and  an  advantagcowj 
election  strategy  of  the  party  which  ruled  the  state  in  coalitios 
with  Gantantra  Parished  till  a  few  weeks  back. 


Knowing  fully  well  the  favourable  position  of  the  Coogreis 
and  its  own  weakness  the  opposition  is  getting  ready  to  fighl 
the  elections  with  commendable  courage  and  zeal.  But  thel 
success  of  the  Congress  at  the  polls  is  assured  whether  it  btp  the 
succeeded  or  failed  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  indw 
people;  at  least  the  country  will  have  a  stable  Government  f«r1 
another  five  years,  which  in  itself  is  no  mean  achievement  for{ 
India. 
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SIAN  SURVEY 


AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  COMMON  MARKET 

From  Charles  Meekiagt  Canberra 


£A335  million,  with  Japan  the  only  country  to  increase  pur¬ 
chases.  (Japan,  incidentally,  is  now  buying  twice  as  much 
Australian  wool  than  Britain).  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Menzies,  declared  in  late  July  that  the  Australian  economy 
today  was  basically  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  Victorian  election,  which  returned  the  Bolte  Liberal 
Government  to  office  with  an  increased  majority,  seemed  a 
good  augury  for  Mr.  Menzies  in  his  forthcoming  federal  poll, 
but  Ministers  are  deeply  concerned  that  under  the  curious 
voting  method  for  the  Senate  the  Government  may  lose  its 
present  slender  majority  in  that  Chamber.  This  could  produce 
a  series  of  political  crises. 

The  Federal  secretary  of  the  Labour  party  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  stress  Labour’s  bank  nationalisation  policy — which 
was  responsible  for  Labour’s  disastrous  defeat  in  1949,  the 
last  year  it  held  office.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Arthur  Calwell,  has  been  devoting  considerable  time  to  bitter 
criticisms  of  the  breakaway  Democratic  Labour  party,  whose 
voting  preferences  gave  Mr.  Bolte  victory  in  Victoria. 
Generally,  the  outlook  for  Labour  at  this  stage  is  grim,  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  changed  by  promises  already  being  made  of 


i¥  THETHER  or  not  Britain  enters  the  European  Common 
Market,  and  on  whatever  economic  and  political 
**  terms,  one  certain  result  of  the  current  turmoil  of 
tKUSsiofi  must  be  far  greater  concentration  by  Australia  on 
k  prospects  and  problems  of  vastly  expanded  trade  with 
Kuby  Asian  nations.  A  “Pacific  market”  would  be  even  more 
iicult  to  set  up  than  an  integrated  European  community, 
g  in  the  meantime  the  Australian  producers  of  wheat,  meat 
ad  dairy  products  are  determined  to  discover  some  new  out- 
iB  to  protect  themselves  against  possible  disastrous  loss  if 
Iritain  enters  the  ECM  without  conditions  offering  safeguards 
for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  political  implications  of  moves  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Alia  arising  out  of  the  present  ferment  are  likely  to  be  far- 
nching.  In  the  meantime,  the  short-term  aspect  for  Australia 
s  the  effect  on  the  pending  federal  election.  The  long-range 
problem  covers  both  economic  and  political  effects  of  Britain's 
apected  move.' 

As  in  Britain,  there  appears  to  be  acceptance  in  Australia 
of  the  over-riding  political  importance  of  European  unity  in 
ilK  world  picture.  Those  not  directly  affected  seem  resigned 
to  difficulties  of  a  transitional  period,  but  the  actual  producers 
of  the  commodities — valued  at  about  £A170  million  a  year — 
ihich  could  lose  their  place  on  their  traditional  British  market, 
■chiding  about  £A34  million  worth  of  meat,  £A22  million 
•orth  of  butter,  £A16  million  worth  of  sugar  and  £A14 
aillion  worth  of  wheat,  are,  quite  understandably,  gravely 
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The  mooted  alternative  of  great  expansion  of  trade  with 
Asia  is  full  of  difficulties,  although  attempts  have  been  made 
for  more  than  a  decade  to  promote  such  trade.  In  the  eleven 
■oaths  to  the  end  of  May  Australia  exported  nearly  £A70 
Million  worth  of  foodstuffs  to  Asia,  but  this  figure  includes 
■he  probably  non-recurring  item  of  wheat  worth  £A23  million 
ukl  to  mainland  China. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  Asia  market  include  the  Asian 
aandard  of  living  and  ability  to  pay  prices  which  will  meet 
Amtralian  costs  of  production.  India,  for  example,  might  be 
lard  put  to  buy  much  from  Australia  if  its  own  British 
nrkets  are  affected  adversely,  which  is  likely,  by  Britain's 
atry  into  ECM.  Total  Australian  exports  to  Asia,  including 
■uiufactured  goods,  have  recently  reached  about  £A300 
aillion  a  year,  but  if  Australia  entered  a  free  trade  Asian  area 
is  manufacturing  industries  would  suffer  what  could  be 
1  mortal  blow.  The  prospects  of  Asian  links  are  being 
•umined  at  all  levels,  from  Cabinet  downwards,  but  the 
^Acuities  already  seen  are  intimidating. 

In  the  meantime,  Australia’s  internal  and  external  financial 
position  continues  to  improve.  Unemployment  is  lessening, 
ihe  migrant  intake  has  been  cut  (it  is  hoped  temporarily),  and 
it  pre-budget  talks  allowed  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Harold  Holt, 
to  d^lare  that  the  boom  which  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
■ooomy  last  year  has  subsided.  The  wool  cheque,  however, 
Ml  in  1960-1  by  more  than  £A50  million  to  a  total  of  less  than 
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higher  social  service  payments.  Business  and  industry  are 
alarmed  by  Labour's  assertions  that  taxes  should  be  increased, 
hire  purchase  restrained,  and  overseas  investment  curbed. 
There  are  even  suggestions  in  some  quarters  in  Australia  that 
the  decay  of  socialism  must  lead,  fairly  soon,  to  its  dis¬ 
appearance  as  a  political  force,  and  the  substitution  of  two 
parties  more  resembling  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  trade  discussions  have  overshadowed  developments  in 
defence,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  satisfaction  in  Can¬ 
berra  at  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  build  a  £A40 
million  naval  radio  station  in  the  north-west  of  Western 
Australia.  The  station  will  be  near  North-West  cape,  not  far 
from  Onslow,  and  600  miles  north  of  Perth.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  that  the  announcement  was  made  before 
Parliament  had  been  informed  or  consulted,  as  being  an 
affront  to  Australian  sovereign  rights,  but  this  has  been 
ignored  in  the  chorus  of  satisfaction  largely  due  to  a  feeling 
that  Australian  security  is  being  reinforced  by  the  project. 
The  United  States  and  Australia  are  also  to  develop  jointly  an 
anti-submarine  guided  missile  system,  and  tests  will  be  made 
at  the  Woomera  rocket  range,  where  work  is  also  to  be 
extended  for  the  use  of  the  Blue  Streak  in  tests  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Organization  for  the  Development  of  Space  Vehicle 
Launchers.  The  British  announcement  that  Australia  was 
envisaged  as  a  full  member  of  that  organisation  caused  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  Canberra,  where  this  has  been  an  objective  for 
some  time. 

One  other  defence  problem,  the  uncertainty  concerning  the 
outlook  as  between  Indonesia  and  the  Dutch  over  West  Irian, 
was  highlighted  recently  by  the  revelation  that  Indonesia’s  air 
power,  with  planes  bought  both  from  the  Soviet  and  the 
United  States,  will  soon  surpass  Australia’s.  This  was  learned 
about  the  time  of  published  suggestions  that  the  United  States 
might  shortly  announce  abandonment  of  its  neutrality  in  that 
dispute,  and  its  support  of  the  Indonesian  claim.  If  such  an 
announcement  is  to  be  made  Australia  will  have  to  await 
events,  with  the  knowledge  that  its  policy  towards  Indonesia 
is  no  longer  endorsed  by  its  strongest  military  ally,  and  that 
much  Indonesian  friendship  has  been  lost  in  the  last  decade. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  suggestion  of  any  armed  clash,  now 
or  in  the  future,  between  the  forces  of  Indonesia  and 
Australia.  Perhaps,  if  and  when  Indonesia  gains  control  over 
West  Irian,  it  may  once  more  be  prepared  to  consider  a 
mutual  defence  pact  with  Australia  against  aggression  from 
elsewhere.  Both  nations  could  benefit  as  a  result. 


Sinsrapore 


Shock  for  PAP 

From  Mat  SaUeh,  Su^apore 

The  topic  uppermost  in  Malayans’  minds  for  the  past 
month  has  been  “Mighty  Malaysia’’  or,  as  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  prefers 
it,  “Happy  Malaysia".  Is  it  really  the  Tunku’s  brain-child 
or  did  he  adopt  an  orphan  that  was  left  on  his  doorstep  by 
the  British?  Are  the  Bornean  territories  and  Singapore  really 
in  favour  of  a  merger  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  and  if 
so,  on  what  basis?  There  has  been  much  said  for  and  against 
by  the  political  leaders  in  all  these  countries.  Even  the  Dyaks 
and  other  indigenous  people  of  Borneo  are  wary  of  throwing 
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in  their  lot  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya:  they  have 
always  resisted  the  idea  of  having  the  Malays  lord 
it  over  them.  How  is  Singapwe,  the  enfant  terrible  of  the 
British  and  former  British  colonies  in  South-East  Asia,  to 
merge?  The  Singapore  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
has  already  made  it  clear  that  while  he  supports  the  idea  of  a 
merger  in  principle,  he  wants  certain  safeguards  to  be  written 
into  any  agreement  that  is  drawn  up.  “The  results  of  dis¬ 
cussions,  if  fruitful,  will  lead  to  formal  constitutional  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  detailed  proposals  of  such  negotiations  will  be 
presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  adoption  and  then 
put  to  the  people  for  their  endorsement.” 

What  part  are  the  British  playing  in  all  this?  Lord 
Selkirk,  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Singapore  and  the 
British  Commissioner-General  in  South-East  Asia,  has  been 
back  to  London  for  discussions  on  the  proposed  merger, 
although  nothing  has  been  revealed  of  what  was  discussed, 
and  more  recently  he  visited  Indonesia  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  Indonesian  Government.  The  Indonesians  were  delight¬ 
fully  non-committal  and  said  in  effect  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  countries  concerned  to  decide  for  themselves  and  that 
Indonesia  wished  them  well  whatever  decision  they  arrived  at 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  concept  of 
“Mighty  Malaysia”  will  take  some  time  to  become  a  reality 
and  that  there  are  still  many  hurdles  to  jump.  The  latest 
move — a  purely  exploratory  one — is  that  the  F^eration  and 
3ingapore  Governments  are  to  seek  the  services  of  two 
international  experts  to  examine  all  aspects  of  closer  economic 
association  between  the  two  territories,  with  specific  reference 
to  common  markets  and  a  full  economic  link-up. 
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After  the  defeat  of  the  People’s  Action  Party  Govemineat 
g  the  recent  Anson  by-election,  when  former  Chief  Minister 
Divid  Marshall  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  on  a  Workers’ 
Pirty  ticket  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  Singapore  has 
keen  in  the  throes  of  a  political  crisis.  There  has  been  a 
grious  split  in  the  PAP.  13  L^slative  Assemblymen,  three 
[otnwr  Political  Secretaries  and  several  former  district 
ofpnising  secretaries  have  broken  away  from  the  party  and 
fonned  Singapore’s  newest  political  party,  to  be  call^  Barisan 
Socttlis  (Socialist  Front).  There  was  a  persistent  rumour 
current  for  weeks  before  the  by-election  that  if  the  PAP  lost, 
ikeo  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  would  resign 
g  favour  of  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Toh  Chin  Chye. 
Nothing  came  it,  however,  except  an  exchange  of  carefi^y 
worded  letters  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Deputy. 
Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  described  the  situation  as  “the  opening 
of  a  test  of  strength  between  the  non-Communist  left  and  the 
Communist  left”.  He  placed  the  blame  for  the  PAP  defeat  in 
ihe  Anson  by-election  on  the  “treachery”  Mr.  Lim  Chin 
Siong,  one  of  the  former  Political  Secretaries,  and  his  con¬ 
federates.  Dr.  Toh  Chin  Chye,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
replied  that  “we  have  always  believed  in  ccklective  leadership 
lad  we  must  share  responsibility  for  successes  or  mistakes 
that  have  been  made.  .  .  .  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  I 
should  be  the  Prime  Minister  in  your  place.  Let  us  not  be 
deceived  by  this  attempt  to  split  the  unity  of  the  party  and 
Its  leadersUp.” 

In  the  Assembly  debate  that  followed  the  PAP  defeat  in 
the  Anson  by-election,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  tried  to  put  the 
bhme  on  the  “British  imperialists”,  and  accused  Lord 
Selkirk  of  seeking  to  encourage  the  Communists  to  form  a 
(loverament.  He  alleged  that  his  bete  noire,  Mr.  Lim  Chin 
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Siong,  and  two  of  his  supporters,  had  had  tea  with  Lord 
Selkirk  at  Eden  Hall,  Singapore,  and  that  the  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  PAP  Government  had  been  hatch^  then.  Mr. 
David  Marshall  was  in  his  element  in  the  electric  atmosphere 
of  the  Assembly  meeting,  and  dismissed  the  Prime  Minister’s 
version  of  the  intrigue  as  a  “children’s  fairy  tale  of  British 
lions  and  Communist  bears”.  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  another 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  also  could  not  imagine  the  “British 
lion  and  Communist  bear”  putting  their  heads  together  in  this 
way.  According  to  reports  carried  in  the  Chinese  press,  Mr. 
Lim  Chin  Siong  admitted  having  met  Lord  Selkirk  socially, 
said  that  he  found  him  very  charming,  and  went  on  to  ask 
“So  what?”  Other  well-informed  political  circles  in  Singapore, 
to  use  a  well-known  Malayan  expression,  have  also  called  the 
Prime  Minister's  story  a  lot  “bluff-bluff’. 

The  Assembly  has  now  gone  into  recess  imtil  October  and 
the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  leave  to  go  to  the  people  and 
ascertain  their  wishes.  In  fact,  it  is  still  on  the  cards  that  there 
nuy  yet  be  a  general  election  in  Singapore  before  the  end 
the  year. 


Japan 


Economic  Growth  Too  Fast? 

From  Stuart  Griffim,  Tokyo 

Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  is  showing  increasing  signs 
of  striking  a  “low  posture”  attitude  economically  in  the 
present  as  politically  in  the  post.  This  seems  to  be  in  response 
to  mounting  criticism  that  Japan’s  economic  growth  is  too 
excessive  in  pursuit  of  the  Ikeda  goal  of  doubling  the  national 
income  by  1970. 

A  somewhat  defensive  Premier,  for  all  his  successful  Wash¬ 
ington  conversations  with  the  US  President  and  the  strong 
“All-Star”  cabinet  formed  here  after  his  return,  bends  his  ear 
gravely  to  words  of  both  caution  and  counsel.  Ultra-conser¬ 
vative  Government  agencies  like  the  Finance  Ministry  and 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  big  city  banks,  the  major  securities 
houses,  prominent  business  men’s  firms  and  even  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  industrial  companies  have  all  sought  to 
convince  Mr.  Ikeda  that  his  program  is  reaching  too  fast  for 
goals  too  high,  that  danger  lurks  from  “hot-money  inflation”, 
that  recession  could  be  brought  about  by  over-production  and 
under-export  and  by  the  alarming  decline  in  the  nation’s 
intemationAl  balance  of  payments. 

The  issue  came  to  a  head  when  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  Bank  of  Japan  jointly  revealed  from  a  survey  of  ISO 
major  enterprises  in  17  key  industries  during  early  1961-62 
fiscal  year  here  that  equipment  investments,  as  proposed, 
exceeded  S3,000  million,  itself  a  gain  of  49  per  cent  over 
totals  for  the  year  before,  a  figure  far  hi|^r  than  any 
previously  recorded  either  by  the  expansionist-minded  Minis¬ 
try  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  or  the  semi-official 
Economic  Planning  Agency.  Those  same  ISO  firms,  more¬ 
over,  had  spent  SS  per  cent  more  in  the  1960-61  fiscal  year 
than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  period. 

Projected  over  Japan’s  industry  overall,  figures  show  equip¬ 
ment  investment  could  easily  reach  the  fantastic  total  of 
$10,125,000,000.  Industry  after  industry  has  boosted  its  facili¬ 
ties.  Iron-steel  plans  to  spend  38-4  per  cent,  more  this  year  than 
last,  non-ferrous  metals  79-4;  machinery  87-4;  petrtrieum  89; 
and  petrochemicals  a  whipping  224-1  per  cent. 

Expansion  proponents  take  pains  to  observe  that  no  such 
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schemes,  having  already  been  approved,  are  already  i 
motion. 

Mr.  Ikeda  has  admitted,  goaded  by  complaints  from  thi 
Federation  of  Economic  Organizations,  the  Japan  Mana|» 
ment  Association,  the  Japan  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  suet 
powerful  bodies,  that  he  would  prefer  a  nine  per  cent,  ris 
annually  in  the  gross  national  product,  adding  that  there  wn 

danger  if  this  shot  ahead  to  11,  12,  even  13  per  cent, 
that  rate  would  '‘veer  the  economy  off  course  and  result  ig 

an  overly  high  economic  growth  such  as  would  heat  up  thi 
economy  too  much.”  But,  say  the  critics,  Mr.  Ikeda  is  ool) 
worried  in  terms  of  what  may  happen  to  the  super-charsed 
economy,  when  he  should  be  more  alarmed  over  the  fact 
that  it  is  already  too  excessive,  right  now. 


Indonesia 


Firm  Stand  on  West  Irian 


From  an  Indonesian  Correspondent 

The  long-standing  dispute  between  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands  is  now  in  its  eleventh  year.  At  a  press  confereoct 
in  Djakarta,  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Subandrio. 
reiterated  that  in  this  issue  Indonesia  is  still  prepared  to  hold 
“any  kind  of  talks”  if  only  they  are  based  on  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  to  the  Republic.  The  same 
kind  of  statement  had  been  made  earlier  at  a  press  conferena 
in  London  by  the  visiting  Indonesian  Defence  Minkte 
General  Nasution,  who  said  that  in  his  meeting  on  u 
informal  and  personal  basis  with  some  Dutch  public  figip 
during  his  visit  to  Western  Europe,  he  gained  the  dAlt 
impression  that  these  men  personally  thought  in  temiw 
the  “more  reasonable”  solutions,  but  that  their  views  werefl 
shared  by  Dutch  political  leaders  as  a  whole.  V 

The  General  also  explained  that  Indonesia  bought  aw 
from  the  Soviet  Union  because  such  purchases  from  the 
were  restricted.  She  could  not  get  heavier  equipment  9 
long-term  credits  in  western  Europe  as  she  could  in  8 
European  countries.  S 

President  Sukarno  will  head  the  Indonesian  delegatioaW 
the  non-aligned  nations'  conference  to  be  held  in  Yugoalaw 
The  Chief  Minister,  Dr.  Djuanda,  gave  a  reassurance  thatff 
meeting  would  not  cut  down  Indonesia's  activities  in 
African  circles,  and  that  she  would  continue  her  effort 
convene  a  second  Bandung  Conference.  ^ 

In  the  field  of  reconstruction,  the  nation-wide  projects 
carried  out  under  the  Indonesian-Soviet  economic  agreeatf 
were,  in  many  cases,  ahead  of  schedule.  These  projects  ind 
the  new  stadium  in  Djakarta  for  the  1962  Asian  Games,  \ 
a  competitors'  village  and  other  facilities;  steel  mills,  hyi 
electric  installations,  aluminium  and  fertiliser  factoriciH’ 
atomic  reactor,  and  a  network  of  over  400  miles  of  rd 
and  a  vast  mechanised  rice  scheme  in  Kalimantan. 

American  volcanologists  brought  out  to  Indonesia  . 
duced  a  plan  to  “blow  the  top  ofT'  Mount  Merapi  in  Cel 
Java,  the  country's  most  dangerous  volcano.  A  red-hot  I 
— formed  by  thousands  of  tons  of  burning  sand  being  thn 
up  by  Merapi — is  suspended  over  the  mouth  of  the  cf 
and  has  begun  to  tilt.  Should  it  ccrflapse  into  the  crater,  it  * 
go  up  in  a  tremendous- blast  and  could  engulf  the  suntR 
ing  district.  The  experts  intend  to  blast  the  cone  from' 
foundation  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  drop  outside  the  cn 


investment  gains  are  programmed  for  older,  more  settled 
industries  such  as  textiles,  shipbuilding,  sundries,  coal. 

Socialist  opposition,  ever-ready  to  embarrass  the  ruling 
conservative  regime,  scorns  the  Government's  “obvious 
intent”  to  “manipulate  monetary  policies  with  a  ncar-war- 
time  abandon",  adhering  to  an  announced  economic  growth 
rate — between  nine  and  11  per  cent,  gross  national  product 
annually — come  what  may.  Socialists  also  say  that  conserva¬ 
tives  seek  to  “give  an  air  of  economic  bliss  to  cover  up  serious 
political  blunders,  intra-party  factionalism  and  a  general 
desire  to  turn  back  the  clock,  and  return  a  liberated  people 
to  a  feudal  past.** 

What  to  do  about  what  many  feel  will  be,  if  it  is  not 
already,  a  condition  excessive  industrial  growth?  Two 
schools  of  thought  exist,  one  the  line  of  the  Finance  Ministry 
and  the  Bank  of  Japan,  to  which  the  Socialist  Party  attaches 
itself;  the  other  that  of  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  and  the  Economic  Planning  Agency,  that  has  the 
Liberal-Democratic  Party  confidence. 

The  first,  holding  that  growth  is  excessive  and  should  be 
spaced  over  longer  periods,  wants  banks  to  cut  loans  to 
industries  by  10  per  cent.,  keep  total  plant  expansion  outlays 
to  all  firms  to  under  $10  billion  this  fiscal  year,  and  asks 
cooperation  of  insurance  firms,  trust  banks  and  credit  unions. 

The  other  calls  for  another,  a  second  boost  in  official  bank 
discount  rates,  charges  the  Finance  Ministry  with  “corraling 
all  small  banks  into  its  ultra-conservative  line  of  thinking 
willy-nilly”,  and  calls  the  issue  of  loan  funds  “properly  and 
entirely  up  to  the  Bankers'  Federation  Loan  Committee — and 
to  no-one  else.** 

Automotive  interests  claim  they  cannot  withstand  foreign 
competition  after  import  liberalization  unless  they  can  mass 
produce  and  cut  costs.  Petroleum  people  note  oil  demands 
will  grow  triple  in  10  years  and  argue  that  if  they  cannot 
match  risen  demand  today  how  can  they  meet  future  require¬ 
ments,  if  restricted.  Petrochemical  sources  call  their  industry 
a  “strategic  one”  and  insist  they  will  play,  unless  curbed,  a 
“major  role  in  the  Ikeda  national  income  doubling  scheme.” 
Iron-steel  men  join  the  chorus,  stressing  their  own  expansion 
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Foreign  Trade  Down 

From  a  Special  Correapomdemt 
Evidence  is  piling  up  that  as  a  result  of  the  agricultural 
the  economy  of  Giina  is  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Her 
nde  with  Europe  has  dramatically  declined  during  the  last  two 
jan.  In  1960  Britain  exported  £31.4  millions  worth  of 
jDods  to  China.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  the 
oports  amounted  to  only  £5.7  millions  and  the  West  German 
oports  to  China  have  decreased  even  more.  Two  reasons 
iR  advanced  for  this  decline: —  The  Chinese  are  short  of 
lolem  currency  as  their  exports  to  the  West  have  gone 
down  (a  modest  increase  in  her  trade  with  some  Eastern  bloc 
cMDtries  has  been  registered).  Secondly  they  had  to  divert 
findi  to  buy  grain  and  flour.  There  are  indications,  however, 
ihit  the  worst  phase  of  the  economic  crisis  is  over  and  by  next 
]«r  trade  between  China  and  Western  Europe  will  have 
itcovered  completely. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  are  going  ahead  with  the  first 
<i|t  of  railways  electrification.  25  electric  locomotives  were 
ordered  by  China  from  France  in  1958  and  the  first  bunch  was 
^iplied  some  months  ago.  A  group  of  French  railway 
fllineers  have  also  been  working  in  northwest  China  for 
some  months,  and  everything  indicates  that  soon  a  stretch  of 
nihnys  will  be  electrified  in  this  area.  Meanwhile,  the 
■nber  of  train  services  on  important  routes  have  been  in- 
creued  and  in  several  cases  travelling  time  cut  by  many 


hours  on  long-distance  routes. 

In  the  political  field  a  recent  visit  of  Premier  Kim  II  Sung 
of  North  Korea  to  China  following  the  signing  of  a  mutual 
assistance  pact  between  Korea  and  Russia  has  to  be 
mentioned.  The  Chinese  did  not  want  to  be  left  out  and 
proceeded  to  conclude  a  similiar  agreement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chinese  press  has  been  on  its  guard  not  to  mention 
anything  critical  of  Russia.  It  is  felt  by  many  observers  of 

Sino-Soviet  relations  that  a  truce  is  about  to  be  concluded  on 

the  ideological  front.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  20  year  plan  will 

play  a  vital  role  as  it  is  bound  to  strengthen  his  hands  in 
intra-party  discussions. 

A  straw  in  the  wind  is  the  Albanian  attempt  to  be  friendly 
with  Russia  again.  This  is  significant,  as  so  far  the  Albanians 
have  been  openly  critical  of  the  Russian  approach  on 
ideological  matters  and  in  total  agreement  with  China. 

A  very  significant  development  is  the  growing  emphasis  on 
traditional  medicine  in  China  as  well  as  Tibet.  It  is  being 
said  that  the  old  systems  are  effective  enough.  The  main 
reason,  however,  seems  to  be  that  it  takes  less  time  and 
expense  to  train  physicians  in  traditional  methods.  It  also 
means  that  remote  and  inaccessible  areas  can  be  looked  after 
in  a  traditional  way  till  they  are  completely  opened  up  and 
modem  facilities  can  be  provided  for  them. 

This  month  160,000  graduates  have  been  turned  out  by  the 
Chinese  universities.  One  third  of  these  are  teachers,  another 
third  engineers.  The  remaining  graduates  cover  a  variety 
of  subjects.  The  universities,  it  may  be  mentioned,  provide 
free  tuition  and  lodging.  In  addition,  those  in  need  are  given 
allowances  for  food,  books  and  other  necessities.  Since  1949 
the  universities  have  produced  more  than  600,000  graduates. 
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Indo-Pakistani  Bitterness 

From  owr  ImdUm  Correspondent 

Relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  have  reached  a  new 
depth  of  bitterness.  Pakistan's  President  has  been  known  to 
oppose  any  aid  to  India  for  a  long  time.  Although,  during 
his  recent  trip  to  Washington  he  failed  to  persuade  President 
Kennedy  to  cut  US  aid  to  India,  the  increased  military  aid 
promised  to  him  is  seen  in  Delhi  as  pressure  tactics.  The 
Indians  have  long  argued  that  Pakistan’s  military  planning  is 
almost  wholly  preoccupied  against  India  and  any  increase  in 
its  military  strength  is  very  unpopular  in  Delhi.  It  is  feared 
that  the  Pakistanis  may  seek  a  new  diversion  by  creating  an 
incident  in  Kashmir  and  using  it  for  a  strenuous  anti-Indian 
campaign.  A  very  curious  and  significant  feature  of  the 
whole  business  is  Mr.  Jayaprakash  Narain’s  tacit  support  for 
the  Pakistani  President.  He  is  on  record  as  approving  the 
Pakistani  regime  and  his  own  system  of  basic  democracies  is 
modelled  on  the  Pakistani  one.  As  one  desirous  of  India’s 
alignment  with  West  in  the  Cold  War,  he  has  been  trying  to 
create  a  united  front  with  Pakistan.  Observers  point  out  that 
this  may  be  a  key  factor  why  the  Pakistani  President  seems 
to  be  under  an  illusion  that  he  can  find  public  support  in  India 
for  his  policies.  The  Americans  are  now  busy  soothing  the 
Indian  feelings.  Their  Ambassador  to  India  has  publicly 
criticised  Pakistani  inefficiency  in  using  aid  funds  and  Mr. 
Nehru  has  been  invited  to  Washington  to  meet  President 


Kennedy.  This  can  only  worsen  relations  between  India  ait 
Pakistan.  It  is  going  to  be  a  cold  winter  on  Indo-PakiHi 
borders. 

The  final  shape  of  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  has  kia 
published  and  shows  some  improvement  on  the  Draft  PW 
The  most  significant  of  these  is  the  increased  rate  of  groMii 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  While  the  financial  outlay  hi 
not  been  increased,  the  physical  targets  have  been  stepped 
Instead  of  an  annual  rate  of  growth  in  national  income  by 
five  per  cent,  the  final  plan  envisages  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  ptr 
annum.  This  is  unlikely  to  satisfy  some  of  India’s  most  respec¬ 
ted  economists  who  hold  the  view  that  with  better  managemw 
of  the  economy  the  annual  rate  of  growth  can  be  stepped  ^ 
to  7  or  even  9  per  cent.  This  has  happened  in  parts  of  Iida. 
As  the  plan  stands  now,  the  per  capita  income  will  incma 
only  to  Rs.  38S  in  1966  from  Rs.  330  at  the  end  of  196041 

The  onset  of  the  Monsoon  has  deluged  India.  Indii 
floods  are  considered  an  annual  event  but  this  year  Ikdr 
severity  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  South.  Ncari)i 
400,000  people  in  Kerala,  and  many  thousands  in  Mysore  ad 
Madras  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  damage  to  propMi 
and  crops  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  rupee. 
Altogether  several  hundred  people  have  been  killed.  Tk 
public  finds  it  all  very  puzzling.  The  official  propaganda  ke 
been  that  new  dams  and  reservoirs  would  diminish  risks  of  tks 
sort,  but  every  year  some  dam  or  other  is  threatened  with 
bursting  due  to  very  high  level  of  water  storage  and  presm 
Many  experts  are  now  calling  for  a  proper  study  of  Iqf 
problems  so  that  the  annual  toll  in  life  and  goods  caa|l 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  p 
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^LTHOUGH  the  Intenutional  Labour  Organisation  has 
one  set  of  standards  for  employment  all  over  the  world, 
the  conditions  are  far  from  being  uniform  everywhere.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  Asian  countries  where  low  living  standards 
do  not  permit  ideal  conditions  of  employment  or  social 
services.  For  these  countries  the  ILO  allows  a  great  degree 
of  latitude  and  aims  at  full  compliance  at  some  future  date. 
This  might  have  remained  a  pious  hope  but  for  the  political 
and  social  upheaval  which  has  swept  the  continent  since  1945. 

Since  a  rigid  stipulation  about  the  fulfilment  of  international 
standards  may  result  in  all  the  underdeveloped  countries 
remaining  outside  the  ILO,  the  organisation  has  worked  out 
a  procedure  which  will  enable  them  to  become  members.  The 
organisation  insists  upon  all  member  countries  accepting  the 
three  basic  Conventions  dealing  with  fundamental  human 
rights:  freedom  of  association  and  organisation,  abolition  of 
forced  labour  and  abolition  of  penal  sanctions.  The  other 
Conventions  are  optional  for  every  country  but  are  expected 
to  be  implemented  by  them  progressively. 

From  experience  it  has  been  found  that  the  mere  existence 
of  international  standards  tends  to  influence  most  countries 
to  aspire  to  achieve  these  standards.  To  deal  with  the  problem 
more  thoroughly,  the  Asian  regional  body  of  the  ILO  adopted 
a  “Resolution  concerning  Programmes  of  Action”  at  its  first 
conference  in  1947.  It  called  upon  all  Asian  governments 
to  initiate  a  plan  in  their  respective  countries  to  bring  about 
gradual  implementation  of  international  standards.  The 
number  of  Conventions  recognised  by  Asian  countries  has 
increased  from  83  in  1950  to  185  in  1961.  There  are  also  many 
other  ratifications  in  progress.  Burma,  India,  Japan  and 
Pakistan  have  recognised  the  largest  number  of  Conventions 
while  Thailand  has  recognised  only  one.  Even  so  the  Asian 
countries  as  a  whole  account  for  only  eight  per  cent  of  the 
total  recognitions  of  the  Conventions. 

To  ensure  that  the  ratified  Conventions  are  applied  in  actual 
practice,  the  ratifying  countries  have  to  make  periodic  reports 
which  are  examined  by  a  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Conventions  and  by  the  Conference  Committee  on 
the  Application  of  Conventions  and  Recommendations.  If 
it  is  found  that  national  legislation  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  accepted  Convention,  steps  are  required  to  be  taken 
to  bring  it  up  to  date.  India,  for  instance,  had  to  raise  the 
minimum  age  for  night  work,  from  15  to  17  years 
old  in  accordance  with  the  Convention  on  this  subject.  Another 
way  to  help  implementing  the  conventions  is  the  establishment 
of  national  bodies  devoted  to  various  conventions.  Several 
Asian  countries  now  have  such  bodies.  Usually  it  is  a  tripar¬ 
tite  body  on  which  labour,  employers  and  the  government  is 
represented. 

Very  often  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
recognising  a  Convention.  This  is  one  reason  why  many  Asian 
countries  have  not  ratified  a  large  number  of  conventions.  The 

(Continued  on  page  77) 
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^■4.  AsMingit  other  liMbere  of  the  CoMainee  are  the 
1^.  R.  Soreaeoa,  Mr.  Kli«riey  Martte,  Mr.  R.  E.  KaaMHa, 
^.Tara  Rasa,  Mr.  ShelvaMur,  Mr.  M.  DaW,  aiM  Mr.  K.  M. 
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The  Jung  Pao  Chai  Art 
Studio  of  Peking  de¬ 
voted  to  the  publication 
of  coloured  wood-block  & 
prints  and  the  reproduction 
of  famous  ancient  and 
modem  paintings,  has  greatly 
expanded  its  activities  since 
1960. 

Jung  Pao  Chai  was 
founded  in  1894.  It  inherited 
the  art  of  coloured  wood¬ 
block  printing  from  the 
wood  engraving  techniques 
of  Hu  Yueh-tsung  of  Huichou 
in  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1368- 
1644  A.D.).  During  the  last 

few  years,  Jung  Pao  Chai  has  developed  greatly,  from  a  small 
shop  with  only  about  two  dozen  employees  to  a  cultural  enterprise 
with  over  3(X)  workers.  The  equipment  has  been  improved  while 
the  techniques  have  also  gradually  been  raised.  Formerly,  the 
workshops  could  print  only  small  pictures  no  more  than  a  square 
foot  as  well  as  designs  on  envelopes  and  letter  paper.  It  can  now 
print  paintings  of  extraordinary  sizes  and  huge  delicate  silk  scrolls 
in  mineral  colours. 

Coloured  wood-block  printing  methods  are  quite  different  from 
machine  printing.  The  original  painting  must  be  analysed  and 
traced  stroke  by  stroke  by  artists  and  then  be  engraved  on 
numerous  wood-blocks  of  different  sizes  in  order  to  bring  out  all 
the  shadings  of  colour.  Only  then  can  it  be  composed  into  a 
complete  picture.  Although  only  a  section  of  the  painting  “An 
Evening  Party"  has  been  completed,  this  requires  over  280  wood¬ 
blocks  and  over  a  thousand  impressions.  In  l%0  the  Jung  Pao 
Chai  Studio  also  experimented  with  reproducting  a  collection  of 
poems  with  illustrations  “Let  a  Hundred  Flowers  Blossom" 
(poems  by  Kuo  Mo-jo  and  illustrations  by  Yu  Fei-an,  Tien 
%ih-kuang  and  Yu  Oiih-chen).  This  experiment  successfully 
reproduced  flower  paintings  done  in  fine  details  with  the  stamens 
pistib  standing  out  prominently. 


'A 


Besides  its  printing  activities,  the  Jung  Pao  Chai  Art  Studio  has 
for  several  decades  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  profesa- 
ional  painters.  The  Studio  supplies  artists  in  Peking  and  other 
cities  with  all  types  of  art  materials  and  facilities  (includiai 
mounting  work),  acts  as  agent  for  contemporary  artiste,  sai 
organizes  occasions  when  they  may  meet  each  other.  All  this  hi> 
won  the  interest  and  support  of  the  artists.  The  Studio  has  htf 
several  forums  for  artists  to  study  how  to  promote  the  creatioa 
of  works  that  reflect  life  realistically.  In  about  three  years,  with 
the  support  of  the  state,  it  succeeded  in  collecting  one  hundred 
traditional  Chinese  paintings  by  modem  artists  into  a  fine  volume 
in  traditional-style. 

Rare  Chinese  materpieces  are  either  kept  in  museums  or  b; 
private  individuals,  and  are  rarely  available  to  artists  for  thw 
study  and  reference,  let  alone  to  the  public.  This  shortcomioi » 
corrected  by  Jung  Pao  Chai’s  reproductions,  which  rival  the 
genuine  paintings. 

The  Jung  Pao  Chari  Art  Studio  plans  to  publish  more  than  • 
hundred  ancient  and  modem  works  in  1%1.  Among  these  are 
some  very  famous  paintings  and  examples  of  calligrai^y,  such 
as  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung*s  poem  “Shen  Yuan  Chun”  (Show) 
in  his  own  hand  writing. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


India  Office  Library 

Sir— I  have  gone  through  Mr.  S.  R.  Tikekar’s  contribution 
to  your  Journal  (Eastern  World,  May,  p.l8)  on  the  India 
Offia  Library.  1  have  no  desire  whatever  to  enter  into  any 
cottroversy  on  that  matter,  especially  as  my  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  directly  engaged 
0  a  deep  consideration  of  the  matter.  However,  in  fairness 
10  your  readers,  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  certain  mistakes 
in  that  contribution. 

In  the  seventh  paragraph  is  this  statement:  “When  the 
Government  of  India  could  do  precious  little  for  the  upkeep 
of  a  Deposit  Library  (on  the  lines  of  the  British  Museum), 
ihe  public  could  be  excused  for  their  disregard  to  the 
responsibility  and  necessity  of  Libraries.”  This  is  not  true 
The  Government  of  India  in  the  year  19S4,  enacted  the 
Delivery  of  Books  Law  to  gamer  all  the  the  publications  at 
fotf  different  places  for  the  benefit  of  generations  to  come. 
Thii  Act  was  later  amended  to  include  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  The  National  Library  of  India,  located  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  has  not  only  received  these  publications  in  all  the 
lao|uages  in  India  but  also  disciplined  them  into  a  National 
iWoi^phy  published  every  quarter  in  the  roman  script  and 
iodaimed  all  over  the  world.  Not  only  has  it  published  the 
Biblography  in  roman  script,  the  Indian  language  versions  of 
it  have  been  brought  out  in  all  the  States  of  India.  This  has 
ben  going  on  for  the  last  four  years.  Sir  F.  C.  Francis,  the 
Dinctor  of  the  British  Museum  called  this  “a  wonderful 
xhitvement”.  The  General  Editor  of  the  British  National 
Bibiography,  Mr.  Wells,  congratulated  us  “on  the  enormous 
imiint  of  work  and  thought  that  has  gone  into  this  splendid 
renk”.  Mr.  Bourgeois,  of  the  National  Library  of  Switzer- 
hid,  described  it  as  “a  most  decisive  instrument  in  the  cultural 
rdations  between  Orient  and  Occident”.  The  Director  of  the 
Lnm  State  Library  described  it  as  “taking  its  proper  place 
n  the  rank  of  the  best  National  Bibliographies.  The  Library 
ofCongress  in  America  described  it  as  “a  notable  achievement 
08  the  part  of  Librarians  of  India”. 

I  am  quoting  all  this  to  show  how  woefully  beside  the  point 
ud  even  misleading  is  the  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
tint  contribution  which  runs  as  follows :  “All  these  serve  to 
pri-point  the  fact  that  even  at  the  highest  Government  level, 
there  is  little  awareness  of  the  responsibilities  inherent  in  the 
mugement  of  cultural  and  historical  ccrilections.”  As  a 
Better  of  fact  if  you  will  kindly  peruse  the  volume  which  I 
an  now  sending,  a  copy  of  India’s  National  Library,  brought 
out  recently,  you  will  realise  that  the  Government  has  been 
Biking  very  steady  and  continued  efforts  to  look  after 
odtural  and  historical  collections.  That  very  book  will  tell 
yw  about  the  many  drawbacks  that  there  are  in  book  preser- 
vition  methods  in  several  important  collections  in  this 
CBffltry.  But  that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  neither 
WBreness  nor  lack  of  effort  to  mend  matters. 

it  is  also  not  correct  to  say,  as  said  in  the  sixth  paragraph 
°i  that  contribution,  that  no  adequate  financial  provision  for 
■i*  upkeep  of  the  Deposit  Libraries  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 

being  made.  Such  provision  has  been  accepted  in  the 
ihinl  Five-Year  plan  and  the  details  are  being  worked  out  in 
*opwation  with  the  State  Governments  to  evolve  efficient 
and  upkeep  of  material.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
fey! 


I  am  only  drawing  your  attention  to  siMne  glaring  mis¬ 
statements  in  the  Tikekar  write-up,  and  I  am  not  saying 
anything  about  the  India  Office  Library,  which  matter  is  sub 
judice  pending  the  results  of  discussion  at  Government  level. 
Will  you  kindly  indulge  me  the  courtesy  of  your  columns  and 
publish  this  letter? 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  S.  KESAVAN 
Director 

Calcutta  National  Library  of  India 

Propaganda — or  Facts 

Sir, — I  read  Eastern  World  every  month  and  find  it  very 
interesting  but  I  do  sometimes  doubt  the  accuracy  in  reporting 
of  your  Indonesian  Correspondent  and,  at  times,  it  is  much 
more  like  propaganda. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  his  last  paragraph  in  your  May 
issue,  p.  24,  represents  the  true  present  state  of  affairs  in  that 
unhappy  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  PELL 
Eastern  Manager, 

Singapore.  E.  C.  De  Witt  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


▼  It  seems  to  us  that  our  correspondent’s  assertion  that  the 
political  and  economic  situation  of  Indonesia  “continued  to 
be  more  stable  than  it  had  been  in  the  years  before  1959"  was 
well  documented  by  the  reasons  he  proceeded  to  give  for  his 
statement.  He  did  not  claim  everything  to  be  marvellous,  but 
merely  compared  the  position  as  it  was  in  April,  1961,  with 
what  it  has  been  “before  1959". — Ed. 


ILO  and  Asia  (continued  from  p.  25) 

ILO  always  consider  these  difficulties  and  tries  to  find  a  way 
out.  One  Convention  which  causes  much  trouble  is  the  one 
about  minimum  wages.  Various  social  and  economic  excuses 
have  been  given  by  Asian  countries  to  avoid  ratification  of  this 
particular  Convention.  The  ILO  tries  to  induce  them  to  accept 
it  conditionally  in  the  hope  that  full  implementation  will  follow 
in  due  course.  Even  a  nominal  ratification  of  a  Convention 
helps  towards  this  end. 

To  speed  up  the  application  of  international  standards, 
expert  advice  is  provided  by  the  ILO  which  usually  consists 
of  specialists  advising  on  labour  legislation  and  administration. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  labour  inspection  in  all 
countries  is  one  of  their  main  objects.  By  limiting  firm 
obligations  to  essentials  and  helping  with  expert  advice  on 
matters  of  detail,  the  ILO  has  been  able  to  find  wider  accept¬ 
ance  for  its  aims. 

The  problem  of  international  labour  standards  is  com¬ 
plicated  in  Asia  by  other  pressing  factors.  A  Ceylonese 
delegate  to  the  International  Labour  Conference  in  1957  posed 
the  whole  problem  as  follows:  ‘a  rapidly  growing  population 
which  is  outstripping  resources  at  an  alarming  rate :  violent 
price  fluctuations  of  the  commodities  we  produce;  extreme 
poverty  of  the  countryside  and  a  disequilibrium  between  the 
urban  and  agricultural  sectors ;  lack  of  capital  for  develop¬ 
ment  purposes ;  need  of  education  for  everybody  in  the  widest 
sense;  and  finally  the  socio-economic  problems  which  need 
adjustment  when  the  others  are  solved.* 
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A  THOUSAND  MILES 
OF  LOVELY  LAND 


Yang  Shuo 


In  the  summer  of  1950  the  U.S.  aggressors  launched  the  Korean  war,  the  flames 
of  which  soon  spread  to  the  very  doorstep  of  China.  At  this  critical  time,  to  defend 
the  safety  of  their  motherland  and  world  peace,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Chinese 
people,  both  men  and  women,  left  their  work,  parted  with  their  families,  joined  the 
Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  and  marched  to  the  battlefront. 

A  Thousand  Miles  of  Lovely  Land*  a  novel  by  Yang  Shuo,  is  based  upon  the 
author’s  personal  experiences  in  the  Korean  war.  It  deals  with  an  “aid  Korea  corps’’ 
organized  by  Chinese  railway  workers  during  the  first  stage  of  the  conflict.  It  des¬ 
cribes  how,  together  with  the  Korean  people,  the  group,  braving  inclement  weather 
and  surviving  many  ordeals,  waged  an  unrelenting  struggle  to  maintain  a  key 
transport  line  that  led  to  victory.  The  characters  in  the  novel  are  just  ordinary 
people  except  for  the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  common  will  stronger  than  iron. 


Containing  many  moving  episodes,  both  of  exciting  scenes  on  the  battlefield 
and  of  happy  daily  life,  the  book  keeps  the  reader’s  interest  unflagging  throughout. 


236  pp.  19  X  H  cm.  Half  cloth,  5s. 


Obtainable  from: 


COLLETS  HOLDINGS  LTD. 


45  Museum  Street,  LONDON  W.C.I 
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Recent  Books 


fh^dni  Economic  Dcvdopmeiitt  The  Indoncrinn  Caw 

by  Douglas  S.  Paauw  (The  Centre  for  International 

Studies,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.  The  Free  Press, 

Glencoe,  Illinois.  $6.75) 

lodonesia  provides  a  rewarding  example  in  the  study  of 
ecooomic  development.  If  self-help  and  external  aid  succeed 
here,  they  will  succeed  anywhere.  The  country  possesses  few 
idmtages  promising  rapid  progress.  When  it  attained  inde- 
pcBMnce,  its  educated  dlite  was  very  small — probably  less 
tiao  300.  The  Dutch  had  denied  education  and  experience  to 
ili  but  a  few.  The  absence  of  sufficient  technical  skill  to 
replace  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  (nearly  all  traders)  has 
iU  but  ruined  the  country. 

The  population  of  85  million  is  nearly  all  in  one  small 
aland,  making  it  the  most  densely  populated  area  in  the 
world.  Under  the  Dutch,  the  country  was  nearly  self-sufficing 
h  foodstuffs  and  had  valuable  cash  products — rubber,  copra, 
coffee,  tea,  sisal,  and  oil.  These  latter  products  are  hi^y 
nsitive  to  the  vagaries  of  world  markets,  and  with  no 
indigeaous  finance,  trading  or  transport  organisation,  the 
tcoaomy  is  badly  distorted.  The  [dantatiorjs  are  now  aban¬ 
doned  and  largely  given  over  to  the  jungle.  Rice  has  to  be 
inported  to  the  extent  of  about  Rp.  1,000  million  every  year. 
The  per  capita  income  of  $100  is  lower  than  it  was  in  1939 
or  1929  and  probably  lower  than  in  1889,  a  diminution  due 
to  an  increase  in  populaticm  at  a  rate  greater  than  that  of 
productivity.  The  years  subsequent  to  the  Japanese  occupation 
lit  characterised  by  the  deterioration  of  plant  and  transport 
equipment,  loss  of  expertise  of  all  kinds,  depleted  foreign 
ocfaange  resources,  chronic  and  accelerating  inflation. 

Since  independence,  industrialisation  has  been  encouraged, 
bat  with  little  succes — certainly  not  enough  to  alter  the 
bihnce  of  piayments  position.  Indonesia  desires  to  establish 
treater  economic  independence,  free  from  all  western 
affnence— a  political  objective  running  counter  to  the 
country’s  vital  requirements. 

Exports  are  more  concentrated  than  ever,  the  seven  leading 
products  now  accounting  for  95  %  of  the  total.  There  is  usually 
tt  export  surplus  but  it  is  combined  with  a  large  deficit  in  the 
Bvisible  items  and  a  very  uncertain  capital  inflow.  There  is 
iho  a  very  large  loss — estimated  at  anything  between  $1(X) 
■iUion  and  $300  million  yearly — due  to  smuggling.  And 
pvemment  expenditure  is  running  far  ahead  of  revenue. 

The  basic  problem  in  developMnent  is  to  generate  a  “take- 
Even  if  higher  productivity  can  be  achieved  in  the 
wiiistrial  and  agricultural  sectors,  the  gain  is  negatived  by  the 
■crease  in  population,  four-fold  in  the  last  three  generations. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reabsorb  into  industry  or  into  intensive 
VkuUure  in  the  Outer  Islands  the  annual  increase  of 
W),000  families.  For  this  much  new  investment  is  required, 
rte  obvious  lines  of  development  are  the  creation  of  medium- 
ted  import-repriacing  industries  (e.g.  textiles)  in  Java,  where 
Ihe  market  is,  and  carrying  further  the  processing  of  the 
■port  products  of  the  Outer  Islands  (aluminium,  tin-smelting, 
Mp  and  p>ap)er,  pietroleum  refining,  etc.). 

The  possibilities  of  this  being  done  are  examined  in  Dr. 
Ttauw’s  work.  A  major  achievement  on  the  author’s  p>art,  in 
^  absence  of  reliable  data,  is  the  presentation  of  estimates  of 
•capital  needed  for  economic  growth.  Underlying  this  study 


is  the  assumpition  that  progress  is  piossible,  and  that  a  solution 
of  the  political  problems  impieding  economic  growth  will  be 
found  in  the  near  future.  The  presumpition,  a  reasonable  one, 
is  that  military  expenditure  will  be  reduced  as  security  is 
re-established  and  that  tax  yields  can  be  raised.  It  seems  that 
the  revolution  of  1958  shocked  leadership  into  facing  stark 
facts,  among  them  the  realisation  that  capital  formation  is 
totally  beyond  the  country’s  foreign  exchange  earning  capncity, 
and  that  it  is  imperative  to  accepxt  technical  and  financial  help 
from  the  West  even  if  it  reminds  them  of  colonialism.  Paauw 
thinks  that  the  budgetary  deficit  can  be  trimmed  to  Rp.  2-5  or 
Rp.  3  billion  annually,  and  that  foreign  help  of  this  order  will 
be  sufficient  to  generate  the  required  take-off.  But,  of  course, 
technicians  of  all  kinds  must  be  trained,  the  increase  in 
pxipHilation  halted,  and  entrepreneurial  skill  built  up.  The 
emergence  of  an  entrepireneurial  class  is  a  sine  qua  non 
Indonesian  development,  for  without  it  capiital  vdll  be 
wastefully  used. 

The  Export  Ecoaomics:  Their  piattem  of  deveiopuBt  !■ 
historical  perspective  by  Jonathan  V.  Levin  (Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  54s.) 

According  to  the  author,  a  major  change  is  taking  p>lace  in 
the  economic  structure  of  the  noq-industrialised  countries 
devoted  to  the  production  of  raw  materials  for  expxrt.  The 
foreign  factors  of  production  that  have  traditionally 
characterised  many  such  economies  have  given  way,  or  are  in 
process  of  giving  way,  to  organisations  controlled  within  the 
country. 

In  countries  such  as  Peru  and  Burma,  on  which  this  study  is 
based,  in  which  capital  and  entrepreneurial  skill  were  almost 
completely  lacking,  the  only  method  of  developing  latent 
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MANAGEMENT  SURVEY 

By  Sir  Frederic  Hooper,  BSc.  Second  Edition 

This  book  provides  a  stimulatins  study  of 
management  for  the  layman,  the  Mginner  in 
business,  and  even  the  manager  of  experience. 
It  discusses  management  as  an  art  and  a  science 
and  telb  exactly  what  it  does.  The  author  takes 
care  to  empihasize  the  vital  impmrtance  of  good 
management  in  the  very  structure  of  our 
modem  society.  25a.  net 

BUSINESS  CHARTS 

By  T.  G.  Rose,  M.I.Mech.E.  Fifth  Edition 

A  clear  explanation  of  the  various  types  of 
charts  used  in  business,  and  of  the  pxinciples 
governing  the  correct  presentation  of  facts  by 
grapihicar  methods.  '‘To  the  subject  of  how 
and  what  to  chart  there  can  hardly  be  a  better 
introduction  that  Mr.  Rose’s  book.” 

— Engineering 

"An  excellent  work  of  reference,  which  should 
be  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  student.” 

— The  Cost  Accountant. 

21s.  net 
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Rabindranath  Tagore 

Pioneer  in  Education 

Edited  by  L.  K.  ELMHIRST 

‘Apart  from  its  intrimic  merit  and  interest  of  its  contents, 
die  book  gives  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
ideas  fertilize  institutions.’ — Time  Educational  Supplement 

15s.  net 

Discourses  of  Rumi 

Translated  by  A.  J.  ARBERRY 

‘Scholanhip  combined  with  the  capacity  of  complete  re- 
ceptiveness  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  ...  a  book  people 
will  keep  for  daily  reading  as  they  would  better  known 

reliflout  works.’— Time  and  Tide 

25s.  net 


Three  volumes  of  the  poetry  of  Tagore  translated  by 
Aurobindo  Bose  are  included  in  the  WI$dom  of  the  East 
Series.  Please  write  for  prospectus  to: 

JOHN  MURRAY 

50  Aibemarie  Street  *  London,  W.1 


riches  was  to  import  the  missing  factors.  This  pattern  of  trade 

resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  to 
the  country  providing  the  capita  and  in  the  rise  of  a  small 
managerial  class  which  became  comparatively  affluent.  This 
class  developed  expensive  tastes  which  could  not  be  gratified 
from  home  sources  because  of  the  lack  of  productive 
capacity,  and  this  gave  rise  to  “luxury”  imports.  There  was 
thus  a  double  loss  of  foreign  exchange  that  might  have  been 

used  to  build  up  the  country’s  economy. 

In  the  nationalist  atmosphere  that  has  been  developing  for 
some  time,  and  especially  in  the  anti-colonialism  that  has 
gathered  strength  since  the  second  world  war,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  countries  exporting  raw  materials  have  sought  to 
keep  the  proceeds  of  their  exports  within  their  boundaries. 
The  various  methods  adopted,  ranging  from  exchange  control 
and  multiple  exchange  rates,  mass  welfare  schemes  to  market¬ 
ing  boards,  are  examined  in  considerable  detail  in  this  book. 
A  particularly  important  “instrument  of  revolt”  is  taxation, 
not  merely  on  income  and  profits,  but  on  exports.  The  efflcacy 
of  an  export  tax  depends,  of  course,  on  the  inelasticity  of 
foreign  demand  and  of  domestic  supply.  If  the  tax  cannot 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  foreign  capital  may  find  its 
normal  return  reduced,  and  will,  if  it  can,  go  elsewhere.  New 
capital  will  no  longer  be  attracted. 

In  a  growing  number  of  countries  “domestic  factor 
governments”  are  emerging  with  the  object  of  exercising  the 
capitalist  and  entrepreneurial  functions.  In  most  cases 
entrepreneurial  skill  is  still  obtained  abroad,  while  many 
projects  are  financed  in  the  first  instance  by  large  industrial 
concerns.  A  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  as  becomes 
abundantly  clear  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  is  that  the 
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corruption  of  officials  leads  to  assets  being  wastefully  uted. 

The  sobering  fact  that  factors  of  production  cannot  be 
conjured  up  by  government  edict  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
last  section  of  this  important  book,  where  problems  an 
reviewed  and  prospects  assessed. 

World  trade  is  essentially  dynamic  and  what  appears  when 
compressed  in  time  as  a  revest  against  the  old  forms  of 
capitalism  is  nothing  but  the  development  of  techniques  io  t 
continually  changing  world.  The  basic  problem  is  to  attract 
the  required  factors  of  production  without  undue  sacrifice  to 
their  hosts. 

There  is  a  further  problem  involved,  that  of  ethics,  which 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  work,  but  which  will  becoot 
important  in  the  long  run. 

The  Rich  and  the  Poor  by  Robert  Theobald  (New  York: 

*  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  $4.50). 

This  book,  which  except  for  an  introduction,  is  addiCMd 
to  the  general  reader,  does  more  than  reflect  present  thinkin; 
on  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries — it  aspires  to  lead  in  this 
field.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  inject  purchasing  power  into 
a  poor  area,  and  hope  for  a  near-miraclc.  Apart  from  the 
waste  arising  from  the  misapplication  of  aid  on  the  old 
pattern,  even  with  the  help  of  experts,  the  author  conteaA 
that  orthodox  economic  development  is  too  slow  to  be 
effective  in  the  poor  countries.  In  these  countries  the  increta 
in  tastes  (due  to  contacts  with  the  West)  and  the  reduction  of 
the  death-rate  without  a  corresponding  limitation  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  have  made  rapid  growth  essential. 

The  basic  economic  fact  in  the  poor  countries  is  that  of 
scarcity :  they  do  not  produce  enough  to  provide  the  foreign 
exchange  necessary  to  enable  them  to  import  all  the  good 
they  need  for  their  industrialisation  and  to  raise  their  standudi 
of  living.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary,  the  author  says,  to 
adopt  a  fiscal  policy  of  protection  in  the  poor  countries,  while 

the  rich  countries  pursue  a  policy  of  free  trade.  In  this  way, 
both  sets  of  countries  will  benefit.  The  explanation  is  thtt 
unless  the  amount  of  aid  is  matched  by  increased  production 
inflation  is  inevitable. 

The  author  discusses  the  problems  involved  in  a  highhj 
practical  manner.  In  particular,  he  makes  the  suggestion  that 
time  should  be  made  use  of  by  utilising  the  labour  of  the 

underemployed— as  has  been  done  in  India  and  elsewhete. 
Thus  the  equipment  sent  for  development  should  not  bl 
labour-saving  machinery  such  as  is  needed  in  the  rich 
countries,  but  equipment  adapted  to  the  super-abundance  of 
labour  and  to  the  scarcity  of  capital.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  rich  countries  should  increase  the  amounts  of  imports  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  from  the  poor  countries,  i.e.  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favour  of  the  less  fortunate.  A  third  method  to 
help  these  nations,  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  would  tie 
to  stabilize  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  and  so  avoid  the  evili 
of  violent  fluctuations. 

The  amount  of  aid  involved  is  by  no  means  astronomical 
One  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of  the  rich  countries  over  lb 
next  10  years,  i.e.  double  the  present  aid  from  all  sources  wool 
provide  all  the  funds  the  underdeveloped  countries  could  absorb 

The  poor  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  to  (k 
their  part  by  working  hard,  by  limiting  the  size  of  the« 
families,  and  by  using  measures  attracting  and  safeguardioi 
immigrant  capital  (such  as  tax  concessions  and  guaraolM 
against  nationalisation). 

Altogether  a  work  to  be  highly  recommended  to  the  to| 
people  of  the  East— the  whole  of  it— and  of  the  West 
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Economics  and  Trade 


PAKISTANIS  ROAD  TO  PROSPERITY 


H.  C.  TAUSSIG 


Like  any  other  underdeveloped  countries,  Pakistan  is  des¬ 
perately  trying  to  raise  her  living  standards.  She  seemed 
particularly  handicapped  from  the  start  of  her  existence:  there 
nt  literally  no  industry  on  the  territory  which  she  sliced  from 
iMTDer  British  India, 


it  included  vast  stretches  of  desert  and 
linen  mountains  and  the  traditional  economy  of  the  region  had 
Imnerly  been  so  interdependent  with  other  Indian  provinces  that 
I  coherent  economy  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  start.  Valuable 
jon  were  lost  by  dubious  economic  policies  which  seemed  to 

m  more  at  the  enrichment  of  those  in,  or  close  to,  power. 
Ibough  certain  development  schemes  were  started  with  inter- 
■liaoal  help  some  years  ago,  progress  was  slow  and  their  impact, 
ml 'only  directly  on  the  economy  of  the  country,  but  indirectly 
■  the  minds  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  insignificant.  In 
iddkion,  the  i>roximity  of  enormous  India  has  tended  to  create 
nm  sort  of  inferiority  comfriex  amongst  Pakistanis,  and  during 
■y  recent  visit  there  I  frequently  heard  allusions  to  their  being 
Barring  the  relative  comparison  with 


1  Hull  and  poor  country’ 

Ml  nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  wrong :  with  a  population  which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  Pakistan’s  expanding  economy, 
if  %  million  living  on  nearly  365  sq.  miles,  Pakistan  is  one  of  the  “ 
igDitions  of  this  world,  and  its  resources,  livestock,  agricultural 
inxiuce  and  potential  scope  for  development  make  it  a  rather 
idi  country. 

kcari  Five-Year  Plan 

When  President  Ayub  Khan,  announcing  the  Second  Five-Year 
Flu  last  year  said  "the  least  that  we  must  aim  at  is  to  ensure  that 
sttyone  has  two  square  meals  a  day",  he  precisely  expressed  the 
hdunental  driving  force  and  the  spirit  which  should  motivate 
■y  effort  to  reconstruct  a  country.  It  seems  that  from  then 
■wds.  a  different,  more  purposeful  atmosphere  has  been 
enading  Pakistan,  an  awareness  that  something  is  being  done 
•d  that  it  is  done  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Once 

buiom  is  accepted  by  the  people,  their  interest  and  cooperation 
I  aroused  and  it  is  possible  to  make  them  understand  that 
niress  is  slow  at  first,  but  that  it  will  eventually  change  their 
sni  conditions  for  the  better.  The  only  questions  is  whether  the 
wiuble  accumulation  of  wealth  by  a  small  section  of  the 
■pdation  which  profits  inunediately  from  the  construction  pro- 
nrane,  will  not  strain  the  patience  of  the  long-suffering  peasant 
■  inaking  point.  For  it  is  true  that  planning  and  development 

I  to  now  has  created  an  internal  boom  in  Pakistan,  and  while 
biuccess  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  has  undoubtedly  set  the 
■qe  for  much  quicker  progress  in  the  years  to  come,  it  has 
provided  immediate  prosperity  to  contractors,  manufacturers 
others  connected  with  deliveries  to  the  construction  pro- 
However,  I  was  asured  by  Mr.  Mohammad  Shoaib, 

IMan’s  Minister  of  Finance,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  a 
•wlerable  proportion  of  the  new  and  ample  profits  find  their 
back  into  capital  investment,  thus  helping  industrial  develop- 
*>*•  Indirectly,  of  course,  much  of  the  new  profits  are  benefit- 
H  the  national  economy  because  of  larger  spending  on  consumer 
•Jjk  (which  forced  the  Government  to  take  certain  anti- 
■tioiiary  measures),  and  directly  in  the  form  of  a  vastly 
^**<16(1  building  activity  and  greatly  increased  emi^oyment 
FWunities  in  new  businesses  and  factories. 

^  Second  Five-Year  Plan  had  to  be  revised,  from  a  total 
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country’s  industrial  output,  big  industry  is  being  encouraged.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  realised  that  modem  industry  with  its  tendency 
towards  automation,  is  not  able  to  absorb  sufficient  labour  to 
prevent  large-scale  unemployment.  Therefore,  the  establishment 
of  small  or  medium-sized  industry  is  essential  for  Pakistan. 

industrialisation 

The  effort  in  the  creation  of  big  industry  has  largely  to  come 
from  the  private  sector.  Indeed,  of  the  Rs.23,000  million  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  5-Year  Plan,  8,380  million  are  expected  to  be 
derived  from  private  sources.  The  Government,  however,  is  not 
only  planning,  but  also  taking  the  first  risks  in  the  establishment 
of  industries  whenever  private  capital  is,  at  first,  shy  of  investing 
in  a  particular  field  or  region.  The  Pakistan  Government  does 
neither  want  industrial  concentration  in  one  area,  nor  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  deconcentration.  Also  it  has  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  products  which  are  primarily  needed  to 
implement  overall  planning,  to  satisfy  the  various  demands  to 
make  use  of  indigenous  raw  materials  and  to  spread  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  employment  facilities  judiciously  over  the  country. 
The  method  employed  in  achieving  these  aims  is  as  follows ;  The 
Government  decides  that  a  factory  should  be  built  to  produce,  for 
example,  badly  needed  fertilizers  in  a  specified  district.  Private 
capital  does  not  seem  to  be  interested,  upon  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  substantial  incentives  to  investors,  trying  to  induce  the 
establishment  of  the  plant  that  way.  If  this  method  does  not  show 
results,  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
moves  in. 

The  PIDC 

The  PIDC  is  a  most  interesting  institution  which,  during  the 
past  nine  years,  has  been  instrumental  in  contributing  a  major 
share  in  Pakistan’s  industrial  development.  The  Corporation  is 
complementary  to  private  enterprise.  Its  operations  are  limited 
to  14  fields  of  industry,  namely:  jute;  paper  (board  and  news¬ 
print):  heavy  engineering  (incl.  iron  and  steel);  ship-building; 
heavy  chemicals;  fertilizers;  sugar;  cement;  natural  gas;  chemicals; 
pharmaceuticals  (incl.  dyestuffs);  development  of  power  from 
natural  gas;  petro-chemicals;  coal  and  peat.  The  objective  of 
the  PID  is  to  promote  industrial  enterprises  which  private 
“enterprise”  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake,  but  which 
are  vital  for  the  development  of  the  country.  Its  purpose,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  develop,  but  not  to  own  industries.  Once  a  plant  is 
working  properly,  the  PIDC  is  anxious  to  sell  it  to  private  buyers, 
so  as  to  be  free  to  go  on  to  something  else.  It  thus  acts  as  a 
kind  of  wet-nurse  for  hesitant  capitalists  whose  business  security 
is  bigger  than  their  patriotism.  The  Corporation  has  an  author¬ 
ised  share  capital  of  Rs.lO  million,  half  of  which  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  Government  which  also  contributes  an  annual 
budgetary  grant  to  the  organization.  The  PIE)C  has  so  far 
completed  S3  industrial  projects  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.l,05I  million. 


including  twelve  jute  mills,  four  paper  board  and  newipriii 
plants,  two  shipyards  and  a  dockyard,  one  fertilizer  factory,  three 
heavy  chemical  plants,  four  sugar  mills,  two  cement  mills,  hn 
cotton  textile  and  three  woollen  mills,  six  cotton  ginning  factorie 
and  four  chemical  and  dyestuffs  factories.  In  addition,  the 
Corporation  has  also  completed  two  iron  ore  surveys,  a  road  anj 
tunnel  project,  two  gas  pipelines  and  work  on  the  development 
of  coal  mines.  Its  development  programme  for  the  next  yev 
includes  11  projects. 

Developing  All  Branches  of  Industry 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  is  carefully  co-ordinating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  branches  of  industry,  big  and  small,  and  has  set  up  a 
network  of  departmental  organisations  designed  to  streamline  all 
its  efforts  and  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  its  innumerable  problems 
According  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Yusuf,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Industry, 
special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  simll 
'industries.  The  Pakistan  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  (PIFCXll 
is  now  providing  increasing  credit  facilities  to  small  industries, 
and  does  not  insist  on  bankable  sureties,  being  prepared  to  take 
greater  risks  to  stimulate  their  growth.  Last  year,  an  investment 
schedule  was  drawn  up  for  small  industries,  providing  for  an 
investment  of  Rs.180  million  comprising  a  foreign  exchange  com¬ 
ponent  of  Rs.ll6  million.  Further,  Mr.  S.  M.  Yusuf  explained 
design  and  productivity  centres  have  been  created  to  assist  smii 
regional  industries  with  their  problems.  For  example,  one  ceotn 
forge  may  enable  small  regional  metal  workshops  to  boos 
production,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  promote  traditional  loa 
industries,  like  sericulture,  the  Sialcot  sport  goods,  the  Baluchistui 
carpet  weavers  and  small  regional  industries  to  improve  an 
increase  their  output.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  is  endeavouriii 
to  build  up  the  links  between  small  and  big  industry  on  the  lin 
developed  in  Japan.”  It  is  our  conception  that  there  is  rooo 
for  them  both”,  Mr.  S.  M.  Yusuf  said,  although  he  seems  to  b 
fully  aware  of  the  dangers  the  Japanese  example  has  shown,  namei) 
that,  by  supplying  components  for  big  industry,  the  small  prodoce 
is  entirely  dependent  on  prices  and  conditions  dictated  by  the  bi 
client. 

The  Government  is  also  helping  industry  by  probing  into  th 
innumerable  problems  confronting  entrepreneurs,  and  by  tryingK 
eliminate  some  obstacles  to  efficietKy,  be  they  of  technical  o 
administrative  nature.  They  have  set  up  panels  consisting  of  re;) 
resentatives  of  the  government,  the  various  industries  and  trade 
examining  such  questions  as  “can  you  export?”  “if  not,  what  i 
wrong?”  “why  are  your  costs  so  high?”  etc.,  which  are  the 
followed  up  by  recommendations  as  to  how  to  improve  the  coo 
petitive  efficiency  of  the  respective  industry.  A  department  fo 
Supply  and  Development  conducts  enquires  into  such  question 
also  helping  industry  to  obtain  the  required  import  licences  fo 
materials  and  spare  parts  for  machinery  to  smooth  productioi 
Another  department,  for  Industrial  and  Scientific  Reseaid 
investigates  questions  as  to  whether  regional  resources  ka 
themselves  to  greater  industrial  ex[4oitation,  like  what  chana 
there  are  to  set  up  fruit  preservation  plants  in  particular  dhtricl 
or  whether  a  locally  available  type  of  iron  ore  would  to 
itself  to  treatment,  in  short,  whether  local  materials  can  b 
utilised  as  a  basis  for  industrialisation.  The  Pakistan  Goveii 
ment,  while  committed  to  a  free  economy,  is  ncverthda 
aware  of  the  need  for  controls  whenever  necessary.  A  Departmei 
on  Prices  and  Supplies  examines  the  situation  of  the  marki 
requirements.  If,  for  example,  some  articles  are  in  short  suppis 
it  may  be  necessary  to  impose  some  sort  of  control  over  the 
production  programme  in  the  interest  of  consumer  demands. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Pakistan’s  achievements  > 
induoiiI.Alisation  have  been  remarkable.  Taking  the  year  1930 1 
base  (1(X)),  the  industrial  index  rose  to  408.6  in  1958,  455.9  i 
1959  and  went  up  last  year  again  to  512.7.  The  general  costi 
living  index  for  industrial  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  only  nx 
to  117  in  1958  and  to  124  last  year,  while  the  per  cajnta  inco" 
has  risen  from  236  in  1958  to  244  in  1960. 
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Agriculture 

A  vital  role  in  Pakistan’s  industrialisation  is,  of  course,  played 
by  the  country’s  main  source  of  revenue:  agriculture.  To  set 
up  industries,  imports  are  essential  and  this  cannot  be  entirely 
covered  by  foreign  aid.  Even  so,  the  present  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment  must  aim  at  a  sound  basis  for  the  future,  and  as  Pakistan 
largely  depends  on  the  revenue  from  its  cash  crops  and  the 
production  of  hides  and  skins — both  subject  to  international  price 
fluctuations — a  modernisation  of  agricultural  methods  is  impera¬ 
tive.  Another  pertinent  question  is  that  of  fuel  and  power  to  satisfy 
the  increasing  needs  of  industry.  There  is  not  much  coal  in 
Pakistan,  and  some  of  it  is  of  poor  quality,  and  mined  on 
primitive  lines  on  top  of  it.  Scientific  investigations  in  these  fields 
carried  out  by  the  PIDC  are,  therefore,  of  great  importance. 
However,  big  schemes  to  harness  the  available  water  power  for 
electricity  are  progressing  at  great  speed  Under  the  live-wire 
direction  of  Mr.  Zulfikar  A.  Bhutto,  Minister  for  Fuel,  Power  and 
Natural  Resources,  work  on  some  of  the  major  hydro-electric 
schemes  is  progressing,  amongst  them  the  Mangla  Dam  with 
300,000  kW.  and  the  Kamaphuli  Multipurpose  Project  which 
should  eventually  add  another  120,000  kW  to  the  present  900,000 
kW  available.  Pakistan  started  at  Independence  with  only 
100,000  kW,  so  that  her  achievements  in  this  field  are  rather 
impressive.  Last  year  alone  her  power  capacity  was  enriched 
by  13,500  kW  from  the  Shadiwal  station,  20,000  kW  from  the 
Hyderabad  Steam  Station  and  160,000  kW  from  the  Warsaw  Dam, 
in  addition  to  the  16,400  kW  from  the  Goalpara  Steam  Station 
in  East  Pakistan. 

It  was  Mr.  Bhutto  who,  in  the  face  of  some  opposition  amongst 
a  number  of  his  colleagues,  was  responsible  for  the  Oil  Agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  under  whi<^  the  USSR  is  lending  about 
S30  million  in  the  form  of  equipment  and  technicians,  and  under¬ 
taking  to  prospect  for  oil.  Though  eight  western  oil  copanies 
have  been  searching  for  oil  in  Pakistan  for  several  years,  their 
efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success  although  they  led  to  the 
discovery  of  natural  gas.  These  activities  cost  Rs.436  million,  of 
which  Pakistan’s  contribution  was  Rs.I15  million.  At  present 
Pakistan  has  to  import  most  of  her  fuel,  her  own  oil  production 
being  about  2,500,000  barrels.  The  Russian  experts  are  confident 
that  they  will  find  oil,  basing  their  hopes  on  the  fact  that,  where 
there  is  natural  gas,  there  also  should  be  oil.  Though  the  Russian 
loan  is  on  extremely  favourable  terms,  it  must,  like  various  other 
commitments,  eventually  be  paid  back.  This  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  natural  desire  to  build  up  a  healthy  national  economy, 
spur  Pakistan  to  increase  her  international  trade. 

Foreign  Trade 

Pakistan’s  commercial  policy,  as  I  was  told  by  her  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Mr  M.  Hahzur  Rahman,  has  to  be  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  her  expanding  economy.  The  country’s  chief 
exports  are  raw  jute,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  tea,  seeds  and  wool 


for  carpet-making.  Pakistan  is  thus  dependent  to  a  large  aui 
on  world  prices  for  cash  crops  and  other  agricultural  prodnci, 
as  well  as  on  her  own  agricultural  output.  After  the  Korh 
boom,  foreign  exchange  difficulties,  changes  in  the  nature  of  ik 
export  market,  and  fluctuating  prices  led  to  a  shrinkuy  of 
Pakistan’s  economy.  Mr.  Rahman  claims  that  she  was  aim^ 
the  worst  hit  countries  in  South-East  Asia. 


Total  Foreign  Trade  of  Pakistan 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1951 

.  1,817 

2,525 

1954 

.  1,104 

1,187 

1958 

.  1,887 

1,416 

1959 

.  1,681 

1,527 

1960 

.  3,112 

(millions  of  Rupees) 

1,873 

Exports  showed  a  general  upward  trend  (a  total  increm  ii 
prices  of  1 5.9%  in  the  case  of  the  principal  commodities)  exo^i 
for  tea,  exports  of  which  fell  from  Rs.  47.2  million  to  Ri  lU 
million  (by  77.1%).  Severe  drought  in  East  Pakistan  redsnt 
production  by  over  26%,  from  57  million  lbs.  to  42  millioa  Ik 
Jute,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  marketed  in  54  countries,  iIm 
up  by  17.3%  over  1959,  and  raw  cotton,  which  was  expoittdli 
the  amount  of  Rs.  219.7  million,  registered  a  44.2%  increase  ow 
1959.  In  fact,  there  was  not  enough  raw  cotton  available  for 
export,  despite  increased  production  (302,000  tons  compared  wk 
290,000  tons  in  1959)  owing  to  growing  home  demands. 

From  the  last  example  it  is  clear  that  one  of  Pakistan’s  ima 
concerns  is  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre  of  her  agricuRnl 
produce  by  more  modern  methods,  as  well  as  to  bring  new  ami 
under  cultivation  by  irrigation.  This  will  have  to  be  done  in  uj 
case  to  provide  food  for  the  rapidly  growing  population,  psitks- 
larly  as  family  planning  will  take  a  long  time  to  be  acoepMl 
and  to  obtain  sufficient  cash  crops  for  export  in  order  to  can 
badly-needed  foreign  exchange. 

It  is  true  that  the  foreign  exchange  position  of  Pakistan  coi- 
tinned  to  improve  last  year,  when  reserves  rose  by  Rs.  ttJ 
million  to  Rs.  1 ,294  million,  not  including  any  foreign  aid  aaili 
But  the  balance  of  payments  on  current  account  showed  a  deicii 
of  Rs.  6.2  million.  This  was,  however,  due  to  a  policy  of 
liberalising  exports  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  greater  utiliialiM 
of  industrial  capacity,  to  provide  an  impetus  to  private  investnwk 
improve  the  consumer  goods  position  and  keep  prices  unde 
control. 

The  progressing  industrialisation  of  the  country  is  bound  » 
lead  to  a  changing  pattern  in  its  foreign  trade.  Not  only  wil 
Pakistan  need  an  increasing  amount  of  capital  goods,  spare  psiti 
and  ancilliary  machinery  for  her  factories  ,but  she  will  abo 
change  the  character  of  her  export  items.  Thus,  instead  of 
exporting  solely  raw  jute,  she  is  now  already  selling  jute  goodi< 
and  gray  cloth  in  growing  quantities,  and  is  offering  products  of 
her  new  industry  like  electric  fans  and  paper. 

Pakistan’s  foreign  trade  as  well  as  her  home  industry  has  be* 
greatly  helped  by  the  ingenuous  Export  Bonus  Scheme  whkk 
entitles  an  exporter  to  import  to  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
earnings  abroad.  As  these  rights  are  saleable  on  the  open  markd. 
they  constitute  an  additional,  internal,  profit  for  the  exporter  sad 
enable  the  country  to  import  more  without  direct  loss  of  fordfi 
exchange.  Last  year  this  scheme  produced  a  bonus  of  Rs.  IR 
million  of  which  78%  was  utilised  for  imports  of  industrial  rst 
materials,  machinery  and  spare  parts. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Pakistan’s  economy  is  gettisf 
visibly  stronger  from  year  to  year,  and  if  she  will  be  able  t« 
cope  with  the  dominant  problem  of  overpopulation  and  aebiew 
greater  productivity  both  in  agriculture  and  industry,  sign  of 
overall  prosperity  should  show  themselves  very  soon. 
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It  is  expected  that  much  of  the  metal 
will  be  processed  into  its  final  form  at 
privately  owned  plants  in  India.  The 
resulting  products  will  be  used  mainly  on 
projects  in  the  fields  of  power,  transporta- 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Approval  communications, 

of  this  loan  was  announced  on  Sept.  9, 

1960. 

DLF  financing  will  provide  foreign- 
exchange  which  will  be  re-loaned  by  the 
NIDC  to  new  or  expanding  private  enter¬ 
prises  in  Nepal.  Industries  expected  to 
benefit  include  furniture  factories,  machine- 
tool  works,  brick  and  tile  works,  tanneries, 
soap  factories,  and  rice  mills.  In  addition 
to  the  DLF  loan  of  $400,000,  the  US 
Government  is  making  $L00O,00O  in 
Indian  rupees  available  to  the  NIDC  for 
use  in  its  re-lending  activities.  All  pro¬ 
curement  which  involves  $30,000  or  more 
of  DLF  funds  will  be  restricted  to  the 
United  States. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


jItT  AID  FOR  CEYLON 
HI  WORKS 

A  contract  under  which  the  USSR  will 
■pi  and  supply  equipment  for  the  first 
mon  of  an  iron  and  steel  works  to  be 
it  nar  the  capital  of  Ceylon  has  been 
ped  in  Colombo. 

This  project  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
NHinient  of  Ceylon  with  the  help  of 
e  Soviet  Union  in  accordance  with  an 
^eement  on  economic  and  technical  co¬ 
nation  between  the  two  countries. 

The  contract  provides  for  work  draw- 
pi,  equipment,  building  materials  and 
idiio^,  as  well  as  Soviet  technical  aid 
the  construction  of  a  rolling  mill  with 
apKity  of  33,000  tons  of  rolled  metal 
ps  and  of  a  wire  drawing  shop  of 
I  iron  and  steel  mill. 


BRinSH-AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
COMPANY  UMTTED 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company  Limited  held 
recently  it  was  decided  to  pay  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29  an  interim  dividend  in  respect  of 
the  year  to  September  30,  1%1  of  seven- 
pence  for  each  ten  shillings  unit  of  Ordin¬ 
ary  Stock  on  the  issued  Ordinary  Stock  of 
the  Company,  free  of  United  Kingdom 
Income  Tax. 

It  was  also  decided  to  pay  on  the  same 
day  the  half-yearly  dividend  due  on  the 
3%  Preference  Stock,  amounting  to  six¬ 
pence  for  each  £1  unit  of  Preference  Stock, 
less  United  Kingdom  Income  Tax. 

Transfers  received  in  order  at  the 
registered  office  of  the  Company  up  to  the 
23rd  August  were  in  time  to  be  passed 
for  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the  trans¬ 
ferees. 

The  Directors  have  also  decided  to  pay 
on  October  31st  next  the  half-yearly  divi¬ 
dend  due  on  the  6%  Preference  Stock, 
amounting  to  7.2  pence  for  each  £1  unit 
of  Preference  Stock,  less  United  Kingdom 
Income  Tax.  Transfers  received  in  order 
at  the  registered  office  of  the  Company  up 
to  October  6  next  will  be  in  time  to  be 
passed  for  payment  of  this  dividend  to 
the  transferees. 


The  Soviet  Union 
provide  technical  and  production 
'<s%  for  over  70  Ceylon  specialists. 


DLF  LOAN  TO  INDIA  FOR 
NON-FERROUS  METALS 

Approval  of  a  US  Government  loan  of 
$20,000,000  to  the  Government  of  India 
for  the  procurement  of  aluminium,  copper, 
and  zinc  in  the  United  States  was  recently 
announced  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

The  non-ferrous  metals  to  be  procured 
are  needed  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
first  year  of  India’s  Third  Five-Year  Plan. 
They  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  equipment  such  as  transformers, 
motors,  generators,  switchgear,  and  over¬ 
head  railroad  lines;  of  machinery  com¬ 
ponents  for  the  chemical,  sugar,  tea,  paper, 
automobile,  and  storage-battery  industries; 
of  alloys  and  alloy  products;  and  of  metal- 
based  paints  needed  to  protect  surfaces 
from  India’s  extreme  climatic  conditions. 
Some  of  the  zinc  will  be  used  for 
galvanizing. 

The  copper  will  be  procured  mainly  in 
the  form  of  wire  and  bars;  the  aluminium, 
mainly  in  wire  rods  and  ingots;  and  the 
zinc,  mainly  in  bars  and  rods.  Some  im¬ 
ports  of  oxides  and  sulphides  to  be  used  in 
making  paint  are  also  contemplated  under 
the  DLF  loan. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

Branches  of  The  Chartered  Bank  have 
been  opened  at  Hung  Horn,  Kowloon, 
Hong  Kong,  also  in  the  market  district  of 
Phnom  Penh  (Cambodia)  and  at  Queens¬ 
town,  Singapore. 


f  SIGNS  $400,000  LOAN  TO 
WIOPMENT  CORPORATION 
NEPAL 

"png  of  a  $400,000  US  Government 
•  to  the  Nepal  Industrial  Development 
iporation  (NIDC),  located  at  Kath- 
■h,  Nepal,  to  help  finance  the  foreign- 
kuge  costs  of  capital  equipment 
^  to  foster  Nepal's  economic 
dopment,  was  announced  recently  by 


AMERICAN  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 

Trade  with  Japan  now  accounts  for  7  or 
8  per  cent  each  way.  Most  of  the  gains  in 
shipments  were  made  in  raw  materiab, 
notably  cotton,  copper  and  other  metals. 
Total  sales  of  machinery  were  little 


Far  East  &  USA  :  Far  East  &  Africa 

AME3UCAN  AM>  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  L^ast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  &  U.S.A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  ai^  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
East  and  South  African  Ports  a^  vice  versa. 


BANK 

LINE 


ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  UMTTED 

baluc  exchange  building,  21  bury  sntrar,  e.c3 


EASTERN  WORLD,  SEPTEMI 


petrol,  aviation  turbine  ftiel,  kerosine,  gas 
oil,  diesel  fuel  and  fuel  oil. 

The  agreement  to  build  was  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  Singapore  government  and  the 
company  in  March  1960.  A  hill  had  to  be 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  plant  and 
500,000  tons  of  earth  were  excavated  and 
used  to  reclaim  25  acres  of  new  land  from 
the  sea.  The  foundations  were  started  in 
September  last  and  the  erection  of  the 
plant  itself  was  begun  in  December. 


started  in  fiscal  1954  with  the  total 
cost  of  £260  million  (S722  millioa),3 
the  second  five-year  programiaM  a 
replaced  the  first  programme  in  fisoij 
the  highway  investment  was  alnuNt^^ 
rupled  to  £1,000  million  ($2,800  niitta 
The  second  programme  was  again  ai 
seded  by  the  current  progratnnit'ali 
total  cost  is  21  times  as  large  as  thJ 
the  previous  one. 

Under  the  new  five-year  prognunta 
total  cost  of  highway  projects  to  be  ua 
taken  in  fiscal  1%1,  the  first  year  of 
programme,  is  increased  to  £297  mS 
($827  million)  which  is  41  per  cent  m 
than  the  previous  year  and  equivalent 
1*9  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  pni 
As  far  as  the  percentage  is  coneai 
relative  importance  of  highway  cost  agi 
the  gross  national  product  in  Japu 
somehow  comparable  to  the  status  in  \ 
Germany,  France  and  Italy. 


changed,  declines  in  electrical  machinery 
being  covered  by  increases  in  metal¬ 
working  machinery.  In  contrast,  Japan 
was  the  only  major  industrial  country  from 
which  US  imports  were  increased.  The 
most  important  advances  were  limited  to 
transistor  radios  and  rubber  footwear. 
Imports  of  such  traditional  Japanese  items 
as  cotton  goods,  fish,  and  plywood  de¬ 
clined  but  more  carpets  and  woollen  knit¬ 
wear  were  shipped. 

While  America  was  achieving  new 
records  in  sales  to  Europe  and  Japan, 
exports  to  long-establish^  nuirkets  in 
Canada  and  Latin  America  were  slightly 
disappointing.  Canada’s  share  in  US 
exports  fell  from  22  to  19  per  cent  and 
Latin  America’s  from  21  to  17  per  cent. 

Further,  net  new  US  investment  in  the 
Canadian  economy  was  still  lower  than 
in  the  peak  year  of  1956.  US  imports  of 
Canadian  metals,  notably  iron  ore,  nickel 
and  aluminium,  were  down  by  about  one- 
sixth. 


DJAKARTA  BY-PASS  PROJECT 

Ten  American  engineers  from  the  firm 
of  Robert  W.  Lowry  Inc.  (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania)  arrived  recently  to  start 
work  with  Indonesian  engineers  on  the 
Djakarta  by-pass  highway.  This  is  a  co¬ 
operative  project  of  the  Indonesian  and 
US  Governments,  and  is  under  the  super-' 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
The  dollar  costs  are  being  put  up  by  the 
US  under  a  $15  million  development 
assistance  loan  by  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration.  The  loan  covers 
road  construction  in  Indonesia,  as  well  as 
an  extensive  programme  of  diesel 
electrification. 

The  Djakarta  by-pass  road  will  be  a 
four-lane  divided  highway  between  Tand- 
jung  Priok  and  Tjililitan.  Four  connecting 
roads  will  link  it  with  principal  streets  in 
Djakarta.  The  highway  will  thus  connect 
Tandjung  Priok  directly  with  the  main 
West  Java  road  from  the  capital  to  Bogor, 
Bandung,  etc.  It  will  speed  up  consign¬ 
ments  of  food  and  clothing  and  other 
essential  goods  to  and  from  Tandjung 
Priok  and  will  relieve  congestion  at  the 
port.  It  will  also  accelerate  the  movement 
of  traffic  through  Kemajoran  airport,  and 
facilitate  the  opening  up  of  new  land  for 
industry  and  housing. 


INCREASE  IN  IJK-INDONESIAN 
TRADE 

Imports  from  Indonesia  into  the  Ui 
Kingdom  from  January  to  May  this] 
according  to  Board  of  Trade  hgum,  < 
valued  at  £3.5m.  compared  with  £1^ 
the  same  period  last  year.  Main  ( 
modities  were  rubber  (£2m.)  and 
(£960,IX)0). 

UK  exports  to  Indonesia  from  Ja 
to  May  reached  £IOm.,  compared  < 
£8m.  in  the  same  period  in  1960.  ! 


DELIVERY  OF  B&W  ALPHA  ENGINES 
TO  KOREA 

For  South  Korea,  a  series  of  diesel 
engines  of  the  world-famed  BAW  ALPHA 
make  is  to  be  delivered  during  the  coming 
months  for  installation  in  II  modem  fish¬ 
ing  vessels  which  are  to  be  constmcted  in 
connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
South  Korean  fishing  fleet. 

The  engines,  ordered  by  the  Korean 
Ministry  of  Fisheries  and  Ministry  of  Sup¬ 
plies,  will  be  built  by  Burmeister  A  Wain’s 
subsidiary  company,  Alpha-Diesel  A/S,  in 
Denmark,  with  outputs  between  100  and 
420  brake  horsepower. 


SOVIET-JAPANF.se  TRADE 

Soviet-Japanese  trade  reached  a 
of  £120m.  during  1960 — the  first  yi 
the  inter-Government  trade  agreca 
Japan  exporting  ships,  machinery,  U 
and  plant,  and  importing  crude  oil,  li 
and  coal. 


SINGAPORE’S  FIRST  OIL  REFINERY 
COMPLETED 

The  Shell  refinery  on  Pulau  Bukom — the 
first  refinery  in  Singapore  —  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  Dr.  Goh  Keng  Swee, 
Minister  for  Finance  in  the  Singapore 
government,  in  July. 

Designed  to  process  a  million  tons  of 
Cmde  oil  a  year,  the  refinery  is  intended 
to  meet  Shell’s  local  requirements  of  the 
principal  petroleum  products,  such  as 


CAR  ASSEMBLY  IN  THAILAND 

Thailand’s  first  motor  vehicle  aac 
plant  is  now  in  operation.  It  has 
built  by  Thai  Motors,  the  Bangkoki 
Dealers,  for  the  assembly  of  Dafi| 
Ford  cars,  commercial 


NEW  nVE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  OF 
HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
JAPAN 

Last  April  the  £2,100  million  ($6,400 
million)  5-year  programme  of  highway 
construction  was  put  into  force  by  the 
Japanese  government. 

The  first  five-year  progranune  was 


vehida 

tractors.  It  will  be  producing  2,500  va 
annually. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invHed  from  nuuuifacturcn  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 

LONDON,  E.C.1 


PImm: 

ROMSEY 
2124 
(S  Llnw) 

Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOOf 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES.  ETC 


CUPCRNHAH  LANE  WORKS 
ROMSIY-HANTS-ENGLAND 
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